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cJlDobezt  9 banteuil 

( 1630  - /6yS ) 


" (Bouton  tie  de  laurierd  pax  la  main  de  ^ Hoanteuil 

Boileau,  “A  rt  Poetique  ” 

“  dflo anteuil  eat  au-deaaua  de  toute  bagatelle: 
cJl  a' eat  mia  lioza  da  pair  dana  aa  profeaaion; 

%n  acul  portrait  cju  il  cjrave  eat  en  perfection; 
(nomine  il  fait  de  beaux  veza,  aa  veine  eat  immortelle. 

“ Le  Livre  des  fteint?'es  et graveurs" : 

Michel  de  Marolles ,  A  bbe  de 
Villeloin.  Paris,  1666. 


Nanteuil.  Louis  XIV 

Engraved  in  1666  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

Louis  XI V  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  this  portrait 

was  engraved 

“In  appearance  Louis,  though  admirably  proportioned,  was 
slightly  below  the  middle  height.  His  eyes  were  blue,  his  nose 
long  and  well  formed.  His  hair,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
abundance,  was  allowed  to  fall  over  his  shoulders.  With  his 
handsome  features  and  his  serious — -perhaps  phlegmatic — expres¬ 
sion  he  seemed  admirably  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  monarch.” 

Arthur  Hassall,  Louis  XIV. 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  x  16%  inches 
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ROBERT  NANTEUIL 

1630-1678 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 


is  a  curious  fact  that  in  these  days  of  ex- 
/<o  haustive  research  in  everything  which  concerns 
the  fine  arts,  Robert  Nanteuil,  the  portrait-en¬ 
graver  o£  Louis  XIV,  has  remained  until  so  recently 
both  illustrious  and  unknown.  To  he  sure,  his  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  all  the  histories  of  art,  and  in 
the  text-books  of  engraving  he  is  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  and  given  a  prominent  place  among  the  en¬ 
gravers  of  his  time;  but  he  was  never  found  worthy 
of  any  especial  study,  of  the  least  little  brochure.  His 
name  has  been  familiar  only  to  the  connoisseurs  and 
the  print-collectors ;  to  them  it  has  always  been 
synonymous  with  the  greatest  excellence  attained  by 


the  lost  art  of  line-engraving. 

This  silence  was  broken  finally  in  the  artist’s  own 
birthplace.  In  1884  Mr.  Charles  Loriquet,  curator  of 
the  library  of  the  city  of  Rlieims,  who  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  collection  of  Nanteuil ’s  portraits  for  the  city 
museum,  addressed  the  Academy  at  one  of  its  public 
sittings  and  eloquently  pleaded  with  the  authorities 
to  erect  a  monument  to  him  whom  he  considered  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  great  Colbert  as  the  most  illustrious 
son  of  Rheims.  His  description  of  the  artist  and  his 
work  created  such  enthusiasm  that  he  was  later  in- 
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cluced  to  publish  it,  together  with  some  interesting 
documents  concerning  Nanteuil.  The  unique  little 
book  found  its  way  into  many  libraries,  private  as 
well  as  public,  and  has  ever  since  been  unfindable. 

Many  new  books  on  engraving  have  appeared  since 
that  day  which  have  devoted  as  much  as  two  or  three 
pages  to  this  brilliant  artist  without,  however,  giving 
his  work  more  than  a  superficial  criticism.  It  was 
not  until  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  published  his  recent  work 
“  French  Portrait  Engravers  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries”  that  the  artist  received  proper 
recognition.  Nanteuil  is  here  frankly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  admirable  figures  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  proclaimed  not  only  prince  of  portrait-en¬ 
gravers  but  also  a  great  artist  among  the  portrait- 
makers  of  all  times.  The  thirty  pages  which  are 
devoted  to  him  constitute  the  most  brilliant  and  thor¬ 
ough  criticism  that  has  ever  been  made  of  a  line- 
engraver, — they  are  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  artist’s 
technique,  his  development,  his  influence  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  the  exalted  position  which  he  occu¬ 
pied  among  them.  Without  doubt  many  readers  of 
that  interesting  work  will  wonder  why  they  never 
had  before  heard  of  such  an  important  artist. 

It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  I  for  one  made  his 
acquaintance.  While  I  was  looking  through  a  large 
collection  of  old  engraved  portraits,  one  head  in  par¬ 
ticular  arrested  my  attention ;  it  was  drawn  with  such 
rare  precision,  modeled  with  such  maestria,  it  had 
such  expressive  eyes  and  mouth,  that  it  made  all  the 
other  portraits  seem  flat  and  lifeless.  My  admiration 
turned  into  wonderment  when  I  saw  by  the  signature 
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that  the  artist  had  drawn  it  from  life  as  well  as  en¬ 
graved  it.  I  had  known  the  work  of  only  those  showy 
engravers  who,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  were  content 
to  copy  the  work  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  day 
and  improve  on  it  if  they  could.  There  was  no  tra- 
duttore  traditore  about  this  expressive  portrait;  here 
was  something  of  a  very  different  order.  The  artist 
was  a  real  portrait-maker,  a  student  of  character,  a 
worthy  comrade  of  Holbein,  a  draughtsman  whose 
ambition  it  was  first  to  represent  the  subject  as  he 
really  looked,  then  to  make  as  fine  an  engraved  plate 
as  possible. 

The  text-books  on  engraving  which  fell  into  my 
hands  informed  me  of  the  rank  he  had  occupied  in 
that  famous  school  of  engraving  established  by  Louis 
XIV  and  of  the  great  number  of  prominent  people  he 
had  drawn  from  life.  That  was  enough  to  whet  my 
curiosity  to  the  limit,  for  my  interest  in  physiognomy 
had  become  a  passion,  and  whenever  I  had  found  in 
the  galleries  of  Europe  a  convincing  portrait  of  a 
well-known  historical  personage,  my  delight  had  been 
keen.  Holbeins,  Van  Dycks,  Mierevelts  and  Quentin 
de  Latours  had  been  for  years  the  objects  of  my  en¬ 
thusiasm;  they  were  living  documents,  revelations  of 
personalities  such  as  few  memoirs  provided.  When 
the  catalogue  of  Robert-Dumesnil,  the  only  complete 
list  of  Nanteuil’s  portraits,  had  informed  me  that 
NanteuiLs  models  had  been  in  great  part  the  men 
who  had  given  so  much  greatness  to  the  reign  of  the 
most  splendid  of  modern  potentates,  I  felt  that  the 
collection  must  constitute  an  historical  document  of 
no  mean  interest,  if  the  likenesses  of  those  celebrities 
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were  as  convincing  as  that  of  the  obscure  Louis  Hes- 
selin,  President  de  la  Chambre  des  Denier s ,  which  I 
now  owned. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  had  pored  over  the  contents 
of  six  huge  volumes  containing  his  complete  works,  at 
the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na¬ 
tional,  that  I  realized  what  a  unique  achievement 
had  been  that  of  the  engraver  from  Rheims.  He  had 
made,  it  seems,  a  multitude  of  drawings  from  life  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  pencil,  silverpoint,  crayons, 
and  pastels,  from  the  King  himself  down  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  cure  of  his  parish,  and  had  then  engraved  many 
of  them  on  copper,  securing  thereby  so  many  impres¬ 
sions  that  although  almost  all  of  his  original  draw¬ 
ings  have  disappeared,  his  work  has  been  perpetuated 
for  all  times.  (Whoever  lias  said  that  a  multitude  of 
sheets  of  paper  scattered  among  the  museums  of  the 
world  constituted  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
the  pyramids,  must  have  been  a  collector,  for  he  real¬ 
ized  with  how  much  jealousy  a  treasure  can  be 
guarded.)  Throughout  all  this  work  Nanteuil  exhib¬ 
ited  such  power  as  a  draughtsman  that  his  portraits 
won  international  fame  for  their  resemblance,  and 
moreover  he  engraved  with  such  perfection  that  his 
work  and  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the  great 
school  formed  by  Louis  XIV  mark  the  Golden  Age  of 
Line-engraving. 

It  is  therefore  in  a  dual  capacity  that  Nanteuil 
must  he  admired,  and  this  point  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  emphasized  by  his  critics.  He  is  an  inspiring 
example  of  a  man  who  has  set  out  to  do  only  one  thing 
(for  he  never  attempted  anything  but  heads) — but 
has  learned  to  do  it  so  well  that  he  rises  far  above  his 
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rivals  and  has  made  his  name  a  synonym  for  supreme 
excellence.  To  carry  the  engraved  portrait  to  its 
greatest  possible  perfection  had  been  his  ambition, 
and  he  succeeded  in  this,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  im¬ 
agine  the  burin  producing  more  decided  color,  greater 
fullness  of  tone,  and  finer  finish  than  can  be  found  in 
a  great  many  portraits  by  Nanteuil.  It  can  be  said 
that  he  used  the  sharp  metal  point  with  the  same  free¬ 
dom  as  a  great  painter  uses  a  brush ;  his  technique 
was  so  elastic  and  susceptible  of  modification  that  he 
was  enabled  to  test  to  the  fullest  extent  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  his  medium  and  to  determine  its  limitations. 

When  one  is  lucky  enough  to  have  the  wonderful 
collections  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  the  next  thing  to  do  after  having  seen  the  works 
of  Nanteuil  is  to  examine  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  becomes  perfectly  clear  which  artists  have  influ¬ 
enced  him,  and  to  what  extent ;  it  will  also  be  evident 
at  a  glance  that  he  influenced  all  the  rest.  This  study, 
however  superficial,  will  take  several  days,  for  the 
number  of  peintre-graveurs  encouraged  by  Louis 
XIY  through  the  indefatigable  Colbert  was  great, 
and  their  work  was  enormous.  Edelinck,  who  until 
recently  has  been  better  known  than  Nanteuil,  was 
extremely  prolific,  and  Pitau,  the  Poillys,  Masson, 
Lombart,  and  Van  Schuppen,  to  say  nothing  of  Mel- 
lan  and  Morin  among  many  others,  produced  a  great 
many  portraits.  What  a  collection !  What  a  com¬ 
plete  iconography  of  le  grand  siecle!  Here  is  every¬ 
body  who  was  at  all  prominent  in  the  most  civilized 
country  of  the  time.  Is  it  possible  not  to  develop  a 
love  of  portraiture,  a  strong  interest  in  engraving  and 
a  desire  to  collect  engraved  portraits,  of  all  pictures 
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the  most  convenient,  the  most  possible  to  acquire  and 
keep  in  large  numbers? 

I  am  reminded  of  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Pepys 
as  well  as  of  the  abbe  Michel  de  Marolles,  who  were 
the  first  great  or  systematic  collectors  of  engraved 
portraits,  the  Frenchman  owning  twenty  thousand 
prints  and  all  the  portraits  extant.  Evelyn  wrote  to 
Pepys  advising  him  to  collect  them,  for,  as  he  said, 
"some  are  so  well  done  to  the  life  that  they  may 
stand  in  competition  with  the  best  paintings.”  He 
then  adds :  ‘  ‘  This  were  a  cheaper  and  so  much  a  more 
useful  curiosity  as  they  seldom  are  without  their 
names,  ages  and  eulogies  of  the  persons  whose  por¬ 
traits  they  represent.  I  say  you  will  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  contemplate  the  effigies  of  those  who  have 
made  such  a  noise  and  bustle  in  the  world,  either  by 
their  madness  and  folly,  or  a  more  conspicuous  figure 
by  their  wit  and  learning.  They  will  greatly  refresh 
you  in  your  study  and  by  your  fireside  when  you  are 
many  years  returned.”  We  later  see  him  write  in 
his  "Diary”  that  he  had  "sat  to  the  great  Nanteuil 
who  had  been  knighted  by  the  king  for  his  art”  and 
had  considered  himself  "unworthy  of  being  included 
in  that  gallery  of  models  whom  Nanteuil ’s  art  has 
made  famous.”  We  know  by  his  own  "Diary”  that 
Pepys  became  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  that  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  buy  many  prints  by  the  great 
engraver,  at  a  later  date  commissioning  his  wife  to 
secure  for  him  many  more  which  he  strongly  desired. 

Portrait-painting  had  at  that  time  become  a  mania, 
and  there  was  no  one  of  any  prominence  who  did  not 
wish  to  leave  to  posterity  a  record  of  his  physical  ap¬ 
pearance.  Richelieu  in  a  single  order  had  called  for 
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an  entire  gallery  full  of  portraits  of  celebrities.  The 
French  peintre-graveurs  proved  how  effectively  color 
could  be  translated  into  black  and  white,  and  by  re¬ 
vealing  the  true  relation  of  engraving  to  painting 
shared  the  fame  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  other 
arts. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  lover  of  prints  to  glance 
at  this  interminable  gallery  and  not  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  portraits  which  show  much  originality  in 
their  treatment  and  infinite  skill  in  their  execution, 
but  I  defy  the  admirer  of  truth  in  art  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  small  number  of  those  by  other  en¬ 
gravers  which  are  distinguished  by  both  simplicity 
and  conviction.  The  heads  of  Mellan,  which  were 
drawn  with  as  few  lines  as  possible,  remain  absurdly 
unique,  and  the  etched  portraits  of  Morin,  who  was 
a  faithful  translator  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  are 
too  personal  for  comparison.  But  the  mass  of  the 
peintre-graveurs  give  constant  proofs  of  having  been 
influenced  by  Nanteuil’s  method,  and  in  the  case  of 
Van  Schuppen  there  is  a  very  close  following  indeed 
in  the  master’s  footsteps.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  favorite  pupil. 

Nevertheless,  Edelinek,  brilliant  colorist  as  he  was 
and  a  wonderfully  clever  artist  with  his  burin,  re¬ 
fused  to  do  any  original  work  and  too  frequently  at¬ 
tempted  to  add  vigor  and  brilliancy  to  the  portraits 
he  copied.  In  modeling  his  faces  he,  in  the  opinion  of 
Nanteuil  himself,  broke  his  lines  unnecessarily.  The 
work  of  Masson  lacks  quiet  and  balance,  Avhen  his 
faces  are  not  out  of  drawing,  while  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  school  displays  that  great  vitality  and  style  which 
made  it  a  model  for  all  the  artists  of  the  following 
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century,  without,  however,  combining  these  qualities 
with  the  solidity,  consummate  science,  and  restraint 
which  characterize  almost  all  NanteniPs  portraits. 

Nothing  more  admirable  has  been  done  in  the  realm 
of  engraving  than  these  quiet  prints  in  which  there  is 
no  affectation,  no  parade  of  technical  brilliance,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  anything  more  sincere  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  portraiture.  The 
portraits  of  Nanteuil  take  their  place  with  perfect 
dignity  alongside  of  the  subtle  crayon  portraits  of 
the  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  exquisite  drawings  of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  I 
and  Henry  II,  which  alone  would  make  Chantilly 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage.  NanteuiPs  drawing  is  per¬ 
fect  and  his  massing  of  tones  masterly ;  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  texture  has  both  realism  and  breadth,  and  his 
indication  of  skin  by  means  of  a  system  of  very  close 
and  delicate  short  strokes  is  an  admirable  solution  of 
a  problem  which  had  been  the  despair  of  the  entire 
school. 

The  most  superficial  study  of  his  modeling  of  that 
side  of  the  face  which  is  in  full  light,  for  instance, 
will  reveal  the  supreme  delicacy,  the  never-failing 
tact,  with  which  he  carries  out  this  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work.  His  burin  is  as  light  as  a  feather,  there 
is  not  a  line  too  many,  and  he  knows  the  exact  value 
of  each  and  every  tone.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
according  to  one  of  his  pupils,  he  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  chiaroscuro  of  Leonardo,  a  master  for 
whom  he  had  an  especial  admiration. 

The  great  simplicity  of  his  composition  allowed 
him  to  concentrate  all  the  resources  of  his  art  on  the 
expression  of  character  in  the  head.  With  an  under- 
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standing  of  character  which  was  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  of  his  day,  he  strove  to  represent  his  model 
with  all  the  outward  calm  of  nature  which  was  possi¬ 
ble  in  an  age  when  form  reigned  supreme  and  every 
one  was  en  parade.  To  secure  this  touch  of  life  Nan- 
teuil,  at  the  last  sitting,  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  bring  out  in  his  sitter’s  face  that  look  of 
amused  attention  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  por¬ 
traits,  with  the  result  that,  as  a  brilliant  critic  has 
recently  remarked,  “instead  of  one  vivid  impression 
his  portrait  is  the  sum  of  many  impressions,  a  bal¬ 
anced  conclusion  rather  than  a  single  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence.”  It  is  this  which  makes  his  work  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  historical  document.  Here  we  see  in  the 
truest  light  the  divine  monarch,  the  arrogant  noble, 
the  worldly  prelate,  the  serious  man-of -letters,  and 
the  humble  commoner  who  fill  all  the  French  memoirs 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  artist  who  has  been 
called  “the  Louis  XTY  of  engraving”  came  into  his 
own  again,  or  that  he  at  least  he  accorded  some  of  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  grand  siecle.  For  two  centuries  he 
has  lain  in  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  style  of  portraiture 
went  out  of  fashion  long  before  the  great  monarch 
died.  It  remained  extremely  unpopular  through¬ 
out  the  eighteenth  century,  for  what  could  those 
austere  bust  portraits  against  a  plain  dark  back¬ 
ground,  in  the  simplest  of  settings,  have  in  common 
with  the  decorative  compositions  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XV,  in  which  velvet  and  embroideries,  ermine  and 
rich  lace,  inlaid  armor,  canopies  and  complicated  fur- 
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niture,  played  such  an  important  part?  In  compari¬ 
son  with  these  decorative  panels  they  seem  cold  and 
uninteresting,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  alone  rep¬ 
resent  real  portraiture ;  they  reflect  the  earnestness 
of  Port-Royal. 

There  cannot  have  been  a  time  when  they  were  not 
admired  by  those  who  possessed  true  artistic  percep¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  any  special  value 
was  attached  to  them  or  that  they  were  collected. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  Mariette  sale,  in  1775,  the 
complete  works  of  Nanteuil,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
proofs  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  plates  in  choice 
impressions,  realized  only  a  trifle  over  one  hundred 
dollars.  More  than  five  times  that  sum  has  recently 
been  paid  for  one  single  print.  In  1825,  at  a  famous 
auction,  record  prices  of  twelve  dollars  and  nine  dol¬ 
lars  were  paid  respectively  for  the  portraits  of  Pom- 
pone  de  Bellievre  and  Richelieu.  Half  a  century  later 
their  value  was  not  much  greater,  and  general  inter¬ 
est  in  them  remained  dormant  until  four  years  ago 
when  the  collecting  world  suddenly  realized  their  ar¬ 
tistic  worth,  and  made  a  raid  on  the  leading  markets 
of  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  Nanteuil  kept  a  journal ;  if  so,  we 
must  greatly  deplore  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us,  for  we  would  have  been  treated  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  account  of  the  habits  of  painters  in  that  time 
and  to  many  anecdotes  connected  with  their  sittings. 
Who  shall  ever  know  the  number  of  Nanteuil ’s  sit¬ 
ters?  His  studio  was  found  full  of  pastel  portraits 
many  of  which  had  never  been  engraved,  and  his  pen¬ 
cil  and  pen  sketches  seem  to  have  been  innumerable. 
In  spite  of  his  reputation  of  bon  vivant  and  his  popu- 
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larity  with  both  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility,  allu¬ 
sions  to  Nanteuil  in  the  memoirs  of  the  day  are  frag¬ 
mentary  and  we  know  little  about  the  man.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  he  was  born  in  Rheims  about  1630 
and  that  he  drew  so  persistently  during  his  school 
years  that  his  studies  were  sadly  neglected.  It  was 
only  through  the  excellence  of  the  frontispiece  which 
he  engraved  for  his  thesis  that  he  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  degree.  The  conscientious  engraver  Regnes- 
son  taught  him  all  he  knew,  gave  him  his  sister  in 
marriage,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  not  to  complete  his 
apprenticeship,  for  Nanteuil  was  already  more  fa¬ 
mous  than  his  master,  but  in  order  to  place  him  under 
the  influence  of  the  court  painters. 

In  the  great  city  his  wit  and  conviviality  won  him 
many  friends  and  his  talent  for  securing  an  excellent 
likeness  secured  him  instant  fame.  It  is  said  that  he 
received  his  first  order  by  following  some  divinity 
students  to  a  wine-shop  where  they  were  wont  to  take 
their  meals.  There,  having  chosen  one  of  the  por¬ 
traits  he  had  brought  from  Rheims,  he  pretended  to 
look  for  a  sitter  whose  name  and  address  he  had  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  picture  was 
not  recognized,  but  it  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  price  was  asked,  the  artist  was  modest  in  his  de¬ 
mands,  and  before  the  end  of  the  repast  his  career 
had  begun.  He  made  so  many  portraits  in  a  week 
that  he  was  advised  by  a  famous  connoisseur  to  limit 
bis  production  to  four.  At  night  he  copied  them  in 
pen-and-ink  for  the  sake  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
that  burin  work  which  later  was  to  astonish  Europe. 

During  many  months  he  catered  to  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  portrait,  with  drawings  in  the  style  of 
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those  of  the  Clouets  and  the  Dumonstiers.  One  has 
but  to  realize  in  what  favor  all  portrait-makers  were 
in  those  days  in  order  to  understand  how  this  pecul¬ 
iarly  gifted  artist  sprang  into  such  sudden  popularity. 
The  dignity  of  French  portrait-painting  was  being 
upheld  by  the  noble  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  un¬ 
der  whose  influence  the  painters  of  the  time  produced 
a  great  number  of  portraits  which,  if  not  technically 
brilliant,  were  presented  with  that  serious  dignity 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  were  drawn  with  admirable  sincerity  and 
correctness.  To  him  Nanteuil  went  for  advice  and 
encouragement,  and  soon  after  presented  the  engraved 
copy  of  the  painter’s  latest  portrait;  it  met  with 
so  much  success  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  started  the 
tremendous  vogue  of  the  engraved  portrait  and  the 
formation  of  the  great  school  which  Colbert  installed 
at  the  Gobelins. 

Meanwhile  the  artist,  already  a  perfect  draughts¬ 
man  and  very  proficient  with  pastels,  had  carefully 
studied  the  technique  of  all  the  leading  engravers, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  evolved  a  system  of  his  own 
bent  all  his  efforts  on  revolutionizing  the  art.  Nan¬ 
teuil  made  a  picturesque  debut  during  that  incredible 
opera-bouffe,  the  War  of  the  Fronde.  He  was 
draughted  into  military  service,  but  although  fre¬ 
quently  active  with  a  blunderbuss  and  wearing  a  false 
beard  in  imitation  of  the  dreaded  Swiss  mercenaries, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a  portrait  of  all  the  heroes  of 
the  day.  For  him  sat  Conde  and  the  Due  d’Epernon, 
the  last  representative  of  feudalism  in  France;  the 
Dues  de  Bouillon,  de  Mercoeur,  de  Nemours,  and  de 
Beaufort,  who  met  in  taverns  to  appoint  the  generals 
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Nanteuil.  Bernard  de  Foix  de  la  Valette,  Due  d’Espernon 

Engraved  in  1650  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

“This  man  was  the  son  of  the  Due  d’Espernon,  who  was  seated  in 
the  carriage  with  Henry  IV  at  the  time  when  the  king  was  assassi¬ 
nated.  The  Due  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  plot,  but  this 
never  was  proved.  Both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Espernon  were 
extremely  haughty  and  arrogant  men.  Their  possessions  in  Guienne 
were  of  an  almost  royal  character  and  they  governed  them  practically 
independent  of  the  royal  authority.  Both  were  associated  with  the 
reactionary  party.” 

J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%  x  10  inches 
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Nanteuil.  Jules,  Cardinal  Mazarin 

Engraved  in  1656  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  portraits  of  the  great 
minister  engraved  by  Nanteuil. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  M*  x  10  V2  inches 
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of  an  army  which  did  not  exist;  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  de  Betz,  who  appeared  in  Parliament  armed  like 
a  pirate ;  that  fat  poet  and  peasant  Loret,  who  sold  on 
street  corners  his  “Muse  Historiqne, ’ ’  a  daily  satire 
on  the  intriguing  nobles  “who  were  not  afraid  of 
bullets  but  who  were  in  deadly  fear  of  winter  mud,” 
and  lastly  the  indomitable  prime  minister,  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  whom  the  populace  twice  drove  from  Paris 
and  then  so  madly  welcomed  back  that  many  were 
trampled  to  death  in  the  riot.  Of  that  wily  Italian  he 
engraved  as  many  as  fourteen  portraits. 

During  the  few  years  which  followed  the  civil  war 
he  made  his  most  interesting  portraits. 

It  was  then  that  he  assiduously  frequented  the  liter¬ 
ary  salons  of  the  capital  where,  a  poetaster  of  some 
renown,  he  was  ever  welcome  and  made  that  beautiful 
pastel  portrait  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  another  of  Mile,  de  Scudery,  who 
thanked  him  as  follows : 

Nanteuil  en  faisant  mon  image 
A  de  son  art  divin  signale  le  pouvoir, 

Je  liais  mes  traits  dans  mon  miroir, 

Je  les  aime  dans  son  ouvrage. 


At  this  time  he  engraved  the  set  of  small-size  por¬ 
traits  which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
talent.  Can  one  possibly  imagine  anything  more 
exquisitely  choice  than  his  heads  of  Maridat  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  Hugues  de  Lionne  the  secretary  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs?  With  equal  excellence  he  made  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Chapelain ,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French 
Academy,  who  reported  himself  to  the  King  as  a 
greater  poet  than  Corneille,  Scudery,  who  signed  the 
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popular  novels  written  by  his  sister,  the  witty  Mar¬ 
quis  de  St.  Brisson,  the  poets  Loret  and  Sarrazin,  the 
genial  Abbe  de  Marolles,  savant  and  print-collector, 
the  learned  octogenarian  Le  Vayer,  and  the  ex-pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  King,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefixe 
de  Beaumont. 

These  portraits  owe  their  size  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  used  as  frontispieces  for  the  works  of  those 
various  personages,  but  the  special  care,  the  con 
amove  finish  with  which  they  are  executed,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  were  warm  personal  friends 
of  the  artist.  The  portrait  of  John  Evelyn  was  made 
in  the  same  way,  although  before  the  artist’s  tech¬ 
nique  had  reached  its  fullest  development. 

Before  the  year  1660  Nanteuil  made,  besides 
many  portraits  including  those  mentioned  above 
and  several  of  Mazarin,  four  very  remarkable  ones 
of  a  larger  size.  They  are  those  of  Cardinal  de  Cois- 
lin,  the  young  Due  de  Bouillon ,  Maine  de  Bragelogne, 
and  the  abbe  Basile  Bouquet.  The  prelate  was  a 
Jesuit  who  became  chaplain  of  Versailles;  the  youth, 
as  lord  chamberlain  of  France,  had  the  honor  of 
handing  the  King  his  nightshirt,  an  honor  which  he 
forfeited  forever  when  on  two  successive  nights  he 
forgot  his  gloves.  The  woman  was  an  old  love  of 
Richelieu ;  the  delicate  modeling  of  her  careworn  face 
is  worthy  of  Holbein’s  best  manner  and  is  executed 
with  a  tact  that  baffles  description.  This  plate  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  fact  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  portraits  Nanteuil  made  only  eight  of  women ; 
of  these  only  two  were  made  from  life,— that  of  Anne 
of  Austria  and  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  they  are 
gems  of  purest  ray  serene  which  make  us  sigh  when 
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Nanteuil.  Jean  Loret 

Engraved  in  1668  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

Loret  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Gazette,  written  in  vers  libres, 
which  he  began  to  issue  in  1650,  and  continued  until  his  death  in 
1666. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  x7%  inches 
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NaNTEUIL.  FrAN£OIS  DE  LA  MOTHE  LE  VAYER 

Engraved  in  1661  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

Few  were  Le  Vayer’s  equal  either  in  wit  or  learning.  His  writings 
were  exceedingly  numerous.  Regarded  as  the  Plutarch  of  his  century 
for  his  boundless  erudition  and  his  mode  of  reasoning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1672,  having  enjoyed  good  health  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving, 
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10  %  X  7  Vz  inches 


we  think  of  what  he  could  have  done  with  Henrietta 
of  England  and  Mesdames  de  Lavalliere,  de  Montes- 
pan,  and  de  Maintenon!  As  to  the  fourth  portrait, 
it  is  that  of  the  brother  of  the  great  Surintendant  des 
Finances,  Nicolas  Fouquet;  he  was  at  that  time  the 
head  spy  of  Mazarin  as  well  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
orders  of  the  King  and  the  most  accomplished  rascal 
who  ever  fished  in  troubled  waters. 

These  four  engraved  portraits  are  masterpieces  of 
characterization,  and  exhibit  in  the  most  eloquent  way 
the  master’s  powerful  draughtsmanship,  his  utter 
lack  of  mannerisms,  and  the  sympathetic  way  in 
which  he  varied  his  entire  technical  treatment  to  suit 
different  subjects.  Here  is  abundant  proof  that  he  was 
primarily  a  portrait-maker,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  handled  the  burin  with  as  much  ease  and  sure¬ 
ness  as  his  pencil  and  chalks,  he  never  strove  after 
effect  and  never  allowed  his  skill  to  carry  him  away 
and  mar  the  unity  of  his  perfectly  balanced  composi¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  psychologist  who  consistently  strove  to 
brand  his  model’s  soul  on  his  countenance.  Of  no 
other  peintre-graveur  can  we  say  as  much. 

With  the  year  1660  came  the  royal  marriage,  and 
a  twelvemonth  later  the  death  of  the  despotic  Maza¬ 
rin  and  the  emancipation  of  the  young  King.  Nan- 
teuil’s  fame  by  this  time  was  thoroughly  established, 
he  was  everywhere  recognized  as  a  past-master  of  his 
art  and  was  in  a  position  to  refuse  as  many  orders  as 
he  pleased.  The  leading  men  in  the  church,  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  which  always  followed 
the  lead  of  the  nobility,  did  not  rest  until  they  had 
the  artist  from  Rheims  engrave  their  portraits  and 
strike  off  many  hundred  impressions,  which  were 
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quickly  enough  distributed  among  their  families  and 
friends.  Among  them  were  the  Maitre  d ’Hotel  and 
the  physician  of  the  King,  Guenault,  the  quack  who 
looked  after  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  Dreux  d’Aa- 
bray,  who  became  the  first  victim  of  his  daughter,  the 
famous  murderess,  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers. 
The  two  great  protectors  of  Nanteuil  at  this  time 
were  Michel  Le  Tellier  and  Nicolas  Fouquet.  Of 
the  former,  who  was  then  war  minister  and  who  as 
chancellor  of  France  died  the  day  after  signing  the 
fatal  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  we  have  ten 
convincing  portraits,  as  well  as  five  of  his  son  Chai'les 
Maurice  who  became  the  worldliest  of  archbishops, 
and  one  of  his  eldest  son  who  became  the  dreaded  war 
minister  Louvois.  These  sixteen  portraits  of  the  Le 
Tellier  family  represent  some  of  Nanteuil ’s  best  work. 
The  portrait  of  Fouquet  is  a  great  historical  docu¬ 
ment,  a  piece  of  most  subtle  characterization  done  in 
the  artist’s  best  manner,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  made  only  a  very  short  time  before  the 
sensational  fall  of  that  then  most  powerful  man  in 
the  kingdom.  Could  we  but  know  what  thoughts  ran 
through  the  head  of  the  Lord  of  Vaux  as  he  sat  for 
his  portrait  with  a  quizzical  smile !  Nanteuil,  by  the 
way,  has  left  us  the  record  of  the  appearance  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  principal  figures  of  that  sensational 
trial  which  lasted  three  years  and  the  outcome  of 
which  alone  assured  the  complete  independence  of  the 
King. 

Nanteuil  had  now  patrons  influential  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  him  a  gracious  welcome  at  court.  His  greatest 
ambition  had  been  to  paint  the  young  King  and  he 
felt  able  to  improve  greatly  on  the  efforts  of  both 
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Nanteuil.  Jean  Chapelain 

Engraved  in  1655  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

Jean  Chapelain,  born  at  Paris,  December  4,  1595,  died  February  22, 
1674.  His  mediocre  poem  “La  Pucelle”  brought  him  much  more  re¬ 
nown  than  the  “Iliad”  brought  to  Homer.  It  was  Chapelain  who  cor¬ 
rected  the  first  poems  of  Racine. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  X  7  %  inches 
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Nanteuil.  Nicolas  Fouquet 

Engraved  in  1661  from  Nanteuil’s  own  design  from  life 

“Of  the  three  ministers  to  whom  Louis  had  openly  given  his  confi¬ 
dence,  Lionne,  Le  Tellier,  and  Fouquet,  the  last  named  was  the  only 
one  who  possessed  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  prime  minister. 

“  ‘It  was  generally  believed,’  says  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  ‘that  the 
Superintendent  woiild  be  called  upon  to  take  the  Government  into  his 
hands.’  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Fouquet  himself  expected 
eventually  to  succeed  Mazarin.”  Arthur  ILassall,  Louis  XIV. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  X  10  inches 
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Mignard  and  Lebrun.  With  this  end  in  view  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  King  a  petition  for  a  sitting  in  such 
eloquent  verse  that  the  request  was  readily  granted. 
The  first  pastel  portrait  of  the  King  seems  to  have 
made  a  small  sensation  at  court;  “Come  and  look  at 
your  husband  in  this  portrait,  madame,”  said  Anne 
of  Austria  to  the  young  Queen;  “he  fairly  speaks.” 
Still  greater,  however,  was  the  King’s  delight  when 
he  saw  the  engraved  copy  of  the  portrait  which  Nan- 
teuil  later  presented  to  him.  He  rewarded  with  a 
gift  of  4000  livres  the  artist  whom  he  had  already 
named  court  painter  and  engraver  with  a  lodging  at 
the  Gobelins,  and  at  whose  bidding  he  had  raised  the 
status  of  engraving  to  a  fine  art. 

There  are  in  all  eleven  of  these  portraits  of  Louis 
XIV  and  they  give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  haughty 
appearance,  the  conceited  expression  of  the  demigod 
during  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  What  care  we 
for  the  old  monarch  who  later  was  caricatured  by  the 

pomp  of  Rigaud’s  painting  and  the  satire  of  Thack- 

* 

eray?  This  is  the  young  Alexander  who  has  just 
seized  the  reins  of  government  and  set  up  the  most 
brilliant  court  in  history.  In  the  earliest  one  he 
is  twenty-six  years  old,  madly  in  love  with  Mile,  de 
La  Valliere,  and  building  Versailles  with  feverish 
haste;  at  the  last  sitting  he  is  thirty-eight  and  hope¬ 
lessly  under  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
Here  he  bears  our  gaze  with  a  contemptuous  air,  the 
man  who,  “if  he  was  not  the  greatest  of  kings,  was  the 
greatest  actor  of  majesty  who  ever  filled  a  throne.” 
These  portraits  were  considered  extraordinary  in 
point  of  resemblance.  The  great  Bernini  himself,  who 
had  come  from  Italy  to  make  a  bust  of  the  King, 
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warmly  congratulated  the  engraver  on  ‘ 4  the  best 
portrait  ever  made  of  his  Majesty,”  and  this  before 
the  leading  personages  of  the  court. 

An  unusual  feature  of  these  royal  portraits  is  that 
seven  of  them  are  life-size,  a  feat  which  had  not  been 
previously  attempted. 

It  had  become  the  fashion  to  hang  these  portraits 
in  rich  frames  at  the  top  of  the  high  wainscots  used  in 
those  days,  and  the  very  large  size  adopted  by  Nan- 
teuil  made  of  them  decorative  panels  which  held  their 
own  even  in  a  roomful  of  paintings.  Many  of  the 
nobles  must  have  owned  complete  sets.  They  met  with 
such  favor  that  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
the  artist  engraved  entirely  in  that  size,  about  twenty- 
two  inches  by  thirty,  and  had  started  a  gallery  of  all 
the  great  men  of  France ;  he  had  actually  produced 
as  many  as  thirty-six  before  he  died  in  1678.  The  list 
includes  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  Mother  Anne  of 
Austria ,  decked  out  in  all  her  finery  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  died,  that  of  the  young  Dauphin,  the  effemi¬ 
nate  brother  of  the  King  the  Due  cl' Orleans,  Colbert, 
Turenne,  Louvois,  Bossuet,  the  Due  de  Chaulnes,  and 
several  other  celebrities.  They  are  admirable  plates 
in  which  he  secured  broad  masses  and  simple  effects  by 
means  of  the  same  system  he  used  in  his  small  por¬ 
traits.  In  spite  of  the  very  large  surface  and  what 
seems  like  a  million  lines  there  is  no  confusion,  not  a 
flaw  in  the  unity  of  his  composition.  They  had  formed 
the  special  admiration  of  the  last  Medici  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  when,  on  a  visit  to  France,  he  had  insisted  on 
meeting  Nanteuil.  From  him  he  purchased  for  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence  the  portrait  of  the  painter 
himself  and  those  of  the  King  and  Turenne.  ITe  more- 
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Nanteuil.  Basile  Fouquet 

Engraved  in  1658  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

Basile  Fouquet,  Abbe  de  Barbeaux  and  Rigny,  Chancelier  des 
Ordres  du  Roi,  was  the  brother  of  Nicolas  Fouquet,  the  famous 
Superintendent  of  Finance. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%  x9%  inches 
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Nanteuil.  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Vicomte  de  Turenne, 

Marshal  de  France 

Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 

“It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  admirable  than  the  en¬ 
graved  portraits  of  de  Neufville,  bishop  of  Chartres,  Richelieu,  and 
Marshal  Turenne.  They  undoubtedly  represent  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  line-engraving.  .  .  .  The  head  of  the  greatest  captain  of 
his  time  is  modeled  with  a  strength  of  coloring  which  Rembrandt  him¬ 
self  would  have  admired.” 

Louis  R.  Metcalfe. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15%  x  11%  inches 
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over  obliged  him  to  accept  a  pupil  dans  Vintimite,  a 
thing  which  Nantenil  had  never  done  for  he  always 
locked  himself  up  when  he  engraved  his  plates.  It  was 
that  Domenico  Tempesti  who  has  left  us  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  record  of  the  habits  of  the  engraver  and  the 
ideas  he  held  on  the  subject  of  portraiture.  It  is  from 
him  that  we  know  that  the  master  made  all  those  de¬ 
lightful  pastel  portraits  in  three  sittings  of  exactly 
two  hours  each.  Would  that  we  knew  how  long  it  took 
him  to  engrave  them !  we  can  only  form  a  vague  idea 
of  this  from  the  fact  that  in  his  most  prolific  year  he 
made  fifteen  engraved  portraits.  Robert-Dumesnil 
limits  to  ten  the  portraits  engraved  entirely  by  Nan- 
teuil ;  the  selection  he  makes  is  judicious,  but  the 
number  was  certainly  far  greater.  Of  course  the 
purely  mechanical  draughting  of  the  frame  and  the 
filling  of  the  background  was  the  work  of  assistants, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many  of  the  less 
important  plates  and  in  the  life-size  portraits,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  surface  to  be  covered,  the  costume 
was  engraved  by  such  pupils  as  Pitau  and  Van 
Schuppen,  for  instance,  as  their  cleverness  for  such 
work  almost  equaled  their  master’s.  But  in  all  the 
small  portraits  and  those  of  Turenne  and  the  Dues  de 
Bouillon,  for  instance,  we  recognize  everywhere  the 
vigorous  yet  tactful  touch  of  Nanteuil  himself. 

Reproductive  work  was  for  Nanteuil  an  exception. 
The  plates  which  he  engraved  from  the  paintings  of 
other  artists  number  thirty-eight ;  to  each  of  them  he 
affixed  the  name  of  the  painter  with  a  fairness  which 
Edelinck,  for  one,  seldom  exhibited.  It  is  natural  that 
these  plates  should  show  little  of  that  inspiration  and 
originality  which  were  distinctive  of  a  born  character 
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student  like  the  artist  from  Rheims,  but  the  majority 
are  supremely  interesting  and  the  finest  are  master¬ 
pieces.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  earliest  ones,  notably 
in  the  head  of  Chavigny,  reputed  a  son  of  Richelieu, 
he  was  experimenting  with  technique  and  that  several 
others  which  were  used  as  frontispieces  were  merely 
potboilers.  Even  the  portrait  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  and  the  much  overrated  one  of  the  Dutch 
lawyer  van  Steenberghen  are  nothing  more  than  in¬ 
teresting  studies  of  simple  linework  and  softness  of 
tone.  In  those  of  the  two  little  sons  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  the  Comte  de  Dunois  and  the  Comte 
de  Saint  Paul,  we  see  how  easy  it  was  for  Nanteuil’s 
technique  to  express  the  soft  outline  and  the  tender 
complexion  of  youth  with  a  charming  effect. 

After  Lebrun  he  engraved  with  an  admirable  chia¬ 
roscuro  the  head  of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  that 
well-known  portrait  of  Pompone  de  Bellievre,  states¬ 
man  and  philanthropist,  which,  if  lacking  in  vigor, 
represents  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  intelligent 
refinement  of  linework.  But  it  is  only  with  the  sober 
and  precise  work  of  his  master  Philippe  de  Cham- 
paigne  that  Nanteuil  had  a  positive  affinity.  The  two 
artists  held  identical  views  about  portraiture  and  the 
Flemish  painter  found  in  the  engraver  from  Rheims 
an  interpreter  who  fairly  breathed  in  unison  with 
him.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  the  engraved  portraits  of  de  Neufville, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  Richelieu,  and  Marshal  Turenne. 
They  undoubtedly  represent  the  last,  word  on  the 
subject  of  line-engraving.  The  face  of  the  Cardinal 
is  treated  with  all  the  subtlety  of  Velasquez  and  the 
head  of  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time  is  modeled 
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Nanteuil.  Pompone  de  Bellievre 

Engraved  in  1657  (when  Nanteuil  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age) 
after  the  painting  by  Charles  Lebrun.  By  many  authorities  it  has 
been  described  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  engraved  portraits. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%  x9%  inches 
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with  a  strength  of  coloring  which  Rembrandt  himself 
would  have  admired.  This  plate  shows  in  the  clearest 
way  Nanteuil ’s  ability  to  represent  different  textures: 
the  hair,  skin,  lace,  silk,  and  steel  armor  are  treated 
with  precision  which  is  wholly  satisfying  and  a 
breadth  which  commands  the  highest  admiration. 

From  the  inventory  made  in  his  house  the  day  after 
his  death  we  learn  that  Nanteuil  had  for  years  been 
dissipating  in  extravagant  living  the  large  sums  he 
had  earned  with  his  work.  His  household  goods,  his 
drawings,  and  the  tools  of  his  profession  were  sold 
under  the  hammer,  and  it  is  amusing  at  the  present 
day  to  realize  that  a  lot  consisting  of  2966  of  his 
prints,  together  with  many  reams  of  paper  and  his 
printing-press,  were  valued  at  only  seven  hundred 
dollars. 

It  is  also  explained  why  most  of  his  portraits  went 
through  so  many  different  states ;  it  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  “theses.”  A  curious  fashion  it  was 
by  which  wealthy  students  in  law,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  formally  dedicated  their  graduating  theses 
to  one  or  another  distinguished  personage  whose  en¬ 
graved  portrait  they  ordered  from  a  peintre-graveur. 
This,  with  a  lengthy  dedication,  was  then  attached  to 
the  printed  thesis  as  a  frontispiece  and  sent  to  the 
patron  and  to  many  of  his  friends.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Chancellor  d’Aligre  commissioned  Nanteuil,  who  had 
the  monopoly  of  such  work,  to  engrave  and  strike  off 
twenty-five  hundred  proofs  of  a  new  and  extra-large 
portrait  of  the  King  measuring  thirty  inches  by  forty- 
two  for  his  son’s  thesis;  for  this  and  the  printing  of 
the  thesis  itself  the  engraver  received  the  sum  of 
10,400  livres,  or  about  $9000  of  our  money.  The  price 
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Nanteuil.  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France 

Engraved  in  1666  from  Nanteuil’s  own  design  from  life 

Anne  of  Austria  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  wife  of 
Louis  XIII  of  France  and  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  was  Regent 
from  1643  to  1661. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  X  16%  inches 
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Nanteull.  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert 

Engraved  in  1668  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 

To  Colbert  Louis  XIV  was  indebted  for  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  success 
of  his  enterprises  during  the  twenty-five  years  succeeding  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  Xl6%  inches 
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of  an  ordinary  engraved  portrait  was  $2000.  Other 
less  wealthy  postulants  had  to  he  content  with  order¬ 
ing  a  reimpression  of  a  plate  which  had  already  been 
used  and  which  needed  only  a  change  of  dedication. 
In  this  way  the  portrait  of  the  Dauphin  for  instance 
went  through  fifteen  states  and  one  of  the  King  went 
through  eleven;  the  plates  were  naturally  often  re¬ 
touched  by  the  artist  in  order  to  enable  them  to  with¬ 
stand  so  much  use.  Not  to  these  theses  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  must  the  great  number  of  royal  portraits  which 
were  printed  be  attributed,  for  they  had  become  im¬ 
mensely  popular  throughout  the  kingdom  and  who¬ 
ever  could  afford  it  had  one  hanging  in  his  house.  In 
1667  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  ordered  the  portrait  of  the 
King  for  his  thesis,  and  some  years  later  another  stu¬ 
dent  selected  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  himself.  In 
1675  it  was  the  son  of  d’Artagnan,  dear  to  all  lovers 
of  romance,  who  was  presented  by  his  father  with  the 
finest  of  the  King’s  portraits  for  his  thesis. 

Of  course  this  custom  does  not  account  for  all  the 
changes  of  state.  When  an  archbishop  became  a  car¬ 
dinal  for  instance,  the  engraver  made  the  necessary 
modification  in  the  costume  on  the  copper  and  pro¬ 
vided  his  patron  with  a  new  set  of  impressions;  simi¬ 
larly  for  a  change  in  a  title.  In  the  case  of  Fouquet, 
the  second  of  five  states  of  his  portrait  was  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  a  mistake  in  spelling  in  the  dedication,  the 
others  being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  touching-up  of 
the  plate  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  ordered  by  a  powerful  man  the  circle  of  whose 
friends  constituted  the  real  court  of  that  time.  In 
the  case  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  politics  undoubtedly 
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played  a  great  part  in  the  use  which  was  made  of  his 
portraits. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Nanteuil  was  him¬ 
self  the  author  of  most  of  the  titles  and  dedications 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  Latin  as  well  as  in 
French,  which  form  such  an  attractive  feature  of  his 
prints.  This  was  to  be  expected  of  the  clever  versifier 
who  had  written  such  amusing  sonnets  to  the  royal 
family  and  the  leaders  of  the  court  in  connection  with 
their  sittings,  and  of  the  cheerful  companion  who  had 
known  so  intimately  the  beaux-esprits  whom  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Fouquet  had  so  often  convened  at  his  cha¬ 
teau  of  Vaux.  To  the  Queen,  who  had  a  complexion 
of  marvelous  whiteness,  he  wrote  a  poem  thanking  her 
for  the  order  for  her  portrait,  which  ended  with  this 
line:  “Mais  prenons  courage,  on  a  peint  le  soldi 
meme  avec  un  charbon !” 

NanteuiFs  original  drawings  in  pencil,  crayons,  and 
pastels  are  fewer  by  far  than  those  of  the  Clouets  or 
the  pastellists  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us ;  probably  not  more  than  twenty 
are  now  to  be  found  in  public  collections.  To  my  know¬ 
ledge  the  Louvre  has  two,  the  Museum  of  Rheims  four, 
the  Chartres  Museum  one,  Florence  three,  Chantilly 
four,  and  Stafford  House,  London,  six.  They  are  su¬ 
premely  interesting  for  that  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
that  living  truth,  which  make  one  feel  as  if  he  recog¬ 
nized  old  acquaintances.  As  for  his  engravings,  there 
are  splendid  collections  of  them  in  Paris,  Dresden, 
and  Chantilly,  and  there  does  n’t  exist  a  private  col¬ 
lection  of  any  importance  in  the  world  which  does  not 
contain  some  of  the  noble  work  of  the  past-master  of 
engraved  portraiture,  the  painter  of  the  most  bril- 
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liant  period  in  modern  history,  the  genial  artist  who 
had  said  to  his  pupil:  “Le  temps  et  la  peine  ne  font 
pas  taut  les  beaux  ouvrages  que  la  bonne  humeur  ei 
l’ intelligence.” 
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ALLART  VAN  EVERDINGEN 


By  CHARLES  H.  CAFEIN 


Author  of  “The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting,”  “How  to  Study 

Pictures,”  etc.,  etc. 


Wit,0  the  familiar  and  intimately  local  character 
of  pictorial  art  in  seventeenth-century  Hol¬ 
land  the  work  of  Allart  van  Everdingen  pre¬ 
sents  an  exception.  It  is,  however,  superficial  rather 
than  essential.  The  aspects  of  his  subjects,  both  in 
etching  and  in  painting,  were  largely  derived  from  a 
foreign  country,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Hollander  is 
manifest  in  his  treatment  of  the  material.  True  to 
the  genius  of  his  race  at  that  period,  he  contrived  to 
familiarize  the  unfamiliar  and  to  invest  the  alien  with 
local  intimacy.  It  is  not  stretching  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  he  used  his  alien  motives  as  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  agriculture  had  used  the  potato.  While 
the  English  still  regarded  the  latter  as  an  exotic,  the 
practical  Hollander  had  seen  in  it  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  vegetable  food  in  winter.  They  accli¬ 
matized  it  and  incorporated  it  into  the  incidents  of 
every-day  life.  Thus  was  scurvy  stamped  out  in  Hol¬ 
land. 


It  was  from  Norway  that  Everdingen  derived  his 
landscape  motives.  During  the  years  1640-1644,  that 
is  to  say  when  he  was  about  nineteen  to  twenty -three 
years  old,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic,  and  being 
wrecked  was  compelled  to  sojourn  for  a  while  on  the 
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Everdingen.  Landscape  with  a  Rock  Projecting  from  a  River 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  X5%  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Carpenter’s  Trestle 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  2%  x4 Vz  inches 
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Everdingen.  Two  Men  upon  a  Hilltop 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3 %  x5V2  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Cavalier  on 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3% 


the  Bridge 
X  5  V2  inches 
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coast  of  Norway,  where  he  filled  his  sketch-book  with 
studies  of  the  rocky  landscape,  bristling  with  fir  trees 
and  dotted  with  log  huts. 

The  love  of  adventure,  which  presumably  led  him 
to  travel,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  most 
of  the  painters  of  his  day.  Their  lives  were  spent 
within  a  limited  circumference,  the  incidents  and 
aspects  of  which  they  portrayed  with  a  loving  regard 
for  the  every-day  facts  that,  as  Fromentin  aptly  re¬ 
marks,  made  the  body  of  their  work  an  art  of  intimate 
local  portraiture.  But  this  equable  attachment  to  the 
home  life  represented  only  one  side  of  the  Holland 
character.  While  the  consolidation  of  the  states  into 
a  nation  and  its  intellectual,  industrial,  and  commer¬ 
cial  development  occupied  the  energies  of  home- 
stayers,  their  compatriots  carried  the  newly  aroused 
national  vigor  over  the  seven  seas ;  made  two  attempts 
to  discover  the  Northwest  passage ;  ousted  the  Span¬ 
iards  from  their  commerce  with  India  and  the  New 
World,  and  established  trade  stations  with  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Accordingly,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  surprising,  except  in  its  being  an  exception,  that 
a  young  artist  should  have  hearkened  to  the  call  of 
the  sea. 

Allart,  or  Aldert,  van  Everdingen  was  born  at 
Alkmaar,  twenty -five  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  1621.  His  elder  brother,  Csesar  van  Ever¬ 
dingen,  was  a  historical  painter,  while  a  younger 
brother,  Jan,  after  studying  for  the  legal  profession, 
became  a  painter  of  still-life  and  a  member  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke.  Allart  himself  was  inscribed  in 
the  Guild  of  Alkmaar  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  and 
shortly  afterward  moved  to  Utrecht  to  continue  his 
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studies  under  the  landscape  painter  Roelant  Savry. 
Later  he  worked  in  Haarlem  with  Pieter  Molyn. 
There  is  a  story  that  he  accompanied  Savry  in  a  trip 
through  the  Tyrol  and  that  he  also  painted  for  a  time 
in  Copenhagen.  But  it  lacks  the  verification  which 
supports  the  incident  of  his  experience  in  Norway. 
That  the  wanderlust  remained  with  Everdingen  is 
evinced  by  his  etchings  and  pictures,  which  include 
subjects  drawn  from  the  Ardennes  and  the  districts 
of  Liege,  Brabant,  and  Hainault,  while  there  are  four 
prints  which  represent  people  drinking  the  mineral 
waters  in  a  town,  identified  by  some  authorities  as 
Spa,  However,  according  to  W.  Drugulin,  whose 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  artist’s  etched  works  supple¬ 
ments  that  of  Bartsch,  the  designs  are  probably  not 
direct  transcripts  of  Spa,  but  inventions  based  upon 
sketches  which  Everdingen  had  made  in  and  around 
the  famous  health  resort.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  visits  of  a  Hollander  to  these 
various  parts  of  Flanders  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  otherwise  called  the  Peace 
of  Munster,  which  in  1648  terminated  hostilities  with 
Spain  and  France. 

In  1645,  the  year  following  his  return  from  Nor¬ 
way,  Everdingen  married  Janneke  Cornelis,  a  young 
woman  of  Haarlem,  the  marriage  being  entered  in  the 
register  of  the  Groote  Kerk  on  February  21st.  He 
now  transferred  his  domicile  from  Alkmaar  to  Haar¬ 
lem,  and  his  name,  with  that  of  his  brother  Caesar,  is 
recorded  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  under  date  1648. 
The  period  in  Haarlem  covers  Everdingen ’s  chief  pro- 
d^  ctiA^it  in  etching.  His  signature  on  the  landscape 
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background  of  a  portrait  group  by  B.  van  der  Heist, 
dated  1654,  shows  that  by  this  time  he  had  moved  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  1675.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  lived 
in  easy  circumstances,  judging  by  two  announce¬ 
ments  which  appeared  in  the  Haarlem  Gazette,  of  the 
sale  of  the  artist’s  effects  in  Amsterdam.  The  first 
reads  that  “The  widow  and  heirs  of  the  late  Allart 
van  Everdingen  will  dispose  on  March  11,  1676,  by 
public  sale  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  ITeeren  apartment, 
of  all  the  objects  of  art  left  by  him,  both  many  beau¬ 
tiful  landscapes  painted  by  his  hand  and  those  of 
other  painters  which  he  collected,  and  that  these  ob¬ 
jects  can  be  seen  before  the  sale  in  the  mortuary  house 
of  the  deceased.”  But  the  second  announcement  is 
even  more  decisive.  “On  Friday,  April  19,  1709,  will 
be  sold  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  Kalver-Straat,  near  the 
Dam,  in  front  of  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Union,  in 
the  mortuary  house  of  the  widow  of  A.  van  Ever¬ 
dingen,  a  collection  of  pictures  superlatively  artistic 
and  attractive,  by  the  best  Italian,  German,  and 
Netherlandish  artists;  including  Raphael,  Giorgione, 
Annibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  Palma,  du 
Moole  (Mola?)  van  Aelst,  Jan  Lis,  Holbein,  Savry, 
J.  Perselles,  All.  van  Everdingen,  his  best  and  most 
attractive  works,  Buekelaer,  Fr.  Hals,  Rembrandt, 
etc.  Exhibition  the  day  before  the  sale.”  What  an 
opportunity  lost  to  American  collectors ! 

Everdingen ’s  success  was  due  in  part  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  subjects.  They  possessed  for  the  stay-at- 
home  Hollander  the  charm  of  the  unusual.  More¬ 
over,  they  responded  to  the  open-door  attitude  toward 
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the  outside  world  which  followed  upon  the  restoration 
of  peace.  The  individual  Hollander  became  a  trav¬ 
eler;  the  nation  was  eager  to  push  its  influence  as  a 
first-class  power  in  European  politics.  The  tendency 
resulted  as  disastrously  for  national  liberty  as  for 
the  independence  of  native  art.  Holland’s  little 
earthenware  pot,  launched  upon  the  stream  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  suffered  badly  from  contact  with  the  pots  of 
brass  and  iron,  while  the  genuine  distinction  of  her 
art  was  overwhelmed  in  the  universal  craze  for  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Italianate  method. 

Meanwhile,  the  shadow  of  the  impending  change 
had  fallen  across  the  path  of  the  great  artist  Jacob 
van  Ruisdael.  For  those  sterling  landscapes,  painted 
in  the  environs  of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  which 
are  now  so  highly  prized,  he  could  find  no  purchasers. 
He  was,  therefore,  drawn  to  emulate  the  vogue  of  a 
lesser  artist,  and  from  being  a  student  of  nature  be¬ 
came  an  inventor  of  subjects  in  imitation  of  Ever- 
dingen’s.  Even  so  he  died  in  poverty;  and,  such  is 
the  irony  of  fate,  these  imitative  canvases  of  rocks 
and  waterfalls  have  been  regarded  until  quite  recent 
years  as  representative  of  his  art  at  its  best.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Everdingen’s  name  will  always  survive  in 
connection  with  the  tragedy  of  the  greater  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  very  fact  works  injustice 
to  Everdingen  himself,  obscuring  his  own  merit  as  a 
painter  and  still  more  as  an  etcher.  For  particularly 
in  the  latter  capacity  is  he  entitled  to  an  honorable 
place  among  the  lesser  artists  of  Holland.  He  has 
the  instinctive  genius  of  the  race  for  orderly  and 
effective  arrangement.  His  compositions  are  admira¬ 
bly  organized;  decorating  the  space  with  an  ampli- 
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Everdingen.  The  Sagging  Cottage 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  x  5%  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Two  Peasants  on  a  Little  Hill 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4x5%  inches 
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Everdingen.  The  Three  Travelers  at  the  Base  of  a  Great  Rock 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4x5%  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Great  Rock:  a  Night  Piece 
Size  of  the  original  mezzotint,  4%  X  5%  inches 
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tude,  and  usually  with  a  richness  of  design,  that  in 
the  best  examples  is  all  the  more  authoritative  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  fluent,  vigorous,  and  seemingly  sponta¬ 
neous.  He  did  not  at  once  exhibit  this  freedom  and 
ease  of  handling.  The  earliest  prints,  executed  with 
an  exceedingly  fine  point,  are  distinguished  by  deli¬ 
cacy  of  treatment  and  expression.  Witness,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  The  Carpenter’s  Trestle  (B.  21)  and,  in  a 
more  elaborated  manner,  Landscape  with  a  Kocli  Pro¬ 
jecting  from  a  River  (B.  34).  Soon,  however,  the 
style  acquires  a  greater  ease  and  freedom ;  the  quality 
of  the  line  is  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  objects 
represented  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  are  dis¬ 
tributed  with  larger  feeling  and  a  truer  regard  for 
nature.  As  examples  of  the  later  manner,  in  which 
the  hand  worked  with  directness  and  assurance,  may 
be  cited  The  Three  Travelers  at  the  Base  of  a  Great 
Koch  (B.  70),  The  Two  Peasants  on  a  Little  Hill  (B. 
71),  and  The  Sagging  Cottage  (B.  76).  The  last- 
named  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  sense  it 
conveys  of  openness  and  space,  notwithstanding  an 
embroidery  of  detail  which  leaves  practically  no  sky 
visible.  Occasionally  Everdingen  experimented  with 
effects  of  color,  an  example  of  one  of  these  tonal 
prints  being  The  Great  Koch:  a  Night  Piece  (B.  31), 
where  the  black  parts  are  in  mezzotint,  secured  by 
working  over  the  plate  with  a  rocker. 

Everdingen ’s  etchings  can  best  be  appreciated  in  a 
few  examples,  selected  according  to  one’s  own  tem¬ 
perament.  They  lend  themselves  less  satisfactorily 
to  an  exhibition.  Seen  in  quantity  they  betray  a  cer¬ 
tain  uniformity  of  invention;  whereas,  handled  sepa¬ 
rately,  they  exert  an  intimate  attraction.  Technically 
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interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  medium,  they  ex¬ 
hibit  an  accomplishment  in  realizing  the  appearance 
and  character  of  objects  that  renders  a  study  of  them 
constantly  delightful.  They  share  also  with  the  works 
of  the  other  little  masters  of  Holland  the  charm,  not 
only  of  intimacy  but  of  companionship.  In  the  land¬ 
scape  as  represented  by  these  etchings  there  are,  if 
one  may  say  so,  no  vacancies.  There  is  not  room  in 
the  little  countryside  for  us  to  get  alone  with  nature ; 
nature,  indeed,  has  lost  the  habit  of  solitude.  Always 
there  is  a  stir  of  human  life.  It  is  never  troublous, 
often  rather  felt  than  directly  perceived ;  but  it  is 
there.  One  shares  the  intimacy  of  the  scene  with  its 
simple  occupants.  Nowhere  else  in  etching  is  one 
conscious  of  just  this  quiet  companionship,  and  it  is 
a  spirit  so  pleasant  in  its  unforced  appeal  that,  as  a 
collector,  one  can  ill  afford  to  overlook  it. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  YOUNG  PRINT- 
COLLECTOR  TO  A  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY 

By  FRANCIS  BULLARD 


T  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  there  are  com- 
^  :  paratively  few  collectors  primarily  interested 

in  art,  yet  if  we  analyze  and  define  aesthetic 
pleasures  and  disentangle  the  love  of  beauty  from  the 
love  of  display  and  the  desire  to  shine  among  our 
compeers,  I  believe  my  statement  is  substantially  true. 

Art  is  sporadic  with  us  to-day.  We  have  beautiful 
bric-a-brac  on  our  tables  and  a  rare  Whistler  etching 
or  two  on  our  walls,  while  we  live  dull  and  common¬ 


place  lives  in  large,  fashionable  houses,  and  leave  the 
essential  part  of  our  natures  unexpressed.  We  ex¬ 
press  our  fancies  but  not  our  deepest  needs. 

Contrast  the  Greek  idea  of  beauty  with  modern  im¬ 
pressionism.  The  artist  to-day  seeks  to  represent 
things  as  they  are;  the  Greeks  sought  to  know  them¬ 
selves,  to  mold  the  world  a  little  closer  to  their  heart’s 
desire,  and  to  see  in  vision  what  ought  to  be,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  what  actually  is.  Beauty  to  the 
Greek  mind  meant  a  radical  fitness  of  sense  and  spirit, 
the  perfection  of  body  and  soul.  The  great  sculptors 
gave  noble  form  to  the  divinities  of  heaven,  and  thus 
embodied  the  vital  interests  of  the  race.  Greek  art 
was  profitable,  delightful,  and  sane. 

The  Greeks  knew  that  Truth  and  Beauty  were  one. 
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They  understood  in  what  way  Truth  differed  from 
actual  Fact ;  from  things  as  they  are.  Truth  is  that 
godlike  perfection,  which  is  the  heart’s  desire.  It  is 
the  vision  of  harmony  with  Nature.  If  men  ignore 
the  ideals  appropriate  to  their  inborn  needs  and  in¬ 
herent  powers,  they  fall  back  into  the  savage  state  of 
brute  beasts  or  worse.  Science  can  only  give  us  facts 
and  describe  what  actually  happens.  The  poets  alone 
reveal  the  truth. 

Great  art  belongs  to  a  great  period,  with  traditions 
making  a  rich  soil  for  it  to  grow  in— Whistler ’s  dic¬ 
tum  to  the  contrary !  The  artist  needs  a  favoring  and 
congenial  environment  in  which  to  work:  he  must 
have  companions  who  are  capable  of  praising  and 
blaming,  and  spurring  him  on  to  noblest  efforts. 
Each  celestial  aspirant  catches  fire  from  the  other. 

And  each  from  each  takes  heart  of  grace 
And  spirit  till  his  turn  he  done, 

while  the  Master  hands  back  the  torch  to  the  foremost 
in  the  race,  as  Time  vanquishes  the  leader. 

Thus  sublime  monuments  of  art  come  into  existence 
and  show  the  strength  inherent  in  the  state :  the  ethos 
of  a  civilization  becomes  embodied,  instead  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  single  vision.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
Rossetti’s  work  and  fancy  what  Rossetti  might  have 
been,  had  he  been  born  in  Florence  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Think  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  There 
men  lived  and  left  behind  them  intimations  of  an 
existence  so  rich  in  beauty,  so  magnificent  in  design, 
that  the  soul  is  awed, — 
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Not  a  senseless,  tranced  tiling, 
Bnt  divine,  melodious  truth. 


We  come  away  from  the  ruins  on  the  Acropolis  real¬ 
izing  that  works  of  art  should  not  be  isolated  things, 
disjointed  fragments,  but  art  should  express  man’s 
true  desire  for  life. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  means  order,  symmetry, 
design ;  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  good,  it  is  true,  and  beyond 
this  it  is  nothing ! 

It  is  only  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  in 
an  age  of  democratic  prosperity,  that,  as  Whistler 
said,  “Art  has  become  foolishly  confounded  with  edu¬ 
cation— that  all  should  be  equally  qualified. 

‘ ‘  Whereas,  while  polish,  refinement,  culture,  and 
breeding,  are  in  no  way  arguments  for  artistic  result, 
it  is  also  no  reproach  to  the  most  finished  scholar  or 
greatest  gentleman  in  the  land  that  he  be  absolutely 
without  eye  for  painting  or  ear  for  music — that  in  his 
heart  he  prefers  the  popular  print  to  the  scratch  of 
Rembrandt’s  needle,  or  the  songs  of  the  hall  to 
Beethoven’s  ‘C  Minor  Symphony.’ 

“Let  him  have  but  the  wit  to  say  so,  and  not  feel 
the  admission  as  a  proof  of  inferiority. 

“Art  happens— no  hovel  is  safe  from  it,  no  Prince 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  vastest  intelligence  cannot 
bring  it  about,  and  puny  efforts  to  make  it  universal 
end  in  quaint  comedy,  and  coarse  farce.” — Whistler’s 
“Ten  O’Clock.” 

Youth  is  bent  on  pleasure,  but  there  are  many  sorts 
of  pleasure,  and  until  standards  are  established  and  a 
hierarchy  of  values  has  been  constructed  by  the  mind, 
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youth  wanders  aimlessly.  The  aimless  man  is  a  god¬ 
less  man. 

All  progress  is  made  by  preferring  one  good  thing 
to  another  of  inferior  merit.  Youth  can  only  proceed 
properly  by  realizing  the  nature  of  the  interest  he  has 
at  heart.  He  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
special  needs  of  one  subject  with  the  demands  of  a 
different  interest  or  purpose.  He  cannot  show  the 
world  his  sentiment  for  old,  familiar,  ugly  pieces  of 
household  furniture  and  still  be  surrounded  by  beauti¬ 
ful  objects.  He  must  choose  between  sentiment  and 
aesthetic  pleasure.  He  must  ask  himself,  Is  the  pic¬ 
ture  before  me  well  done,  or  does  it  incidentally  sug¬ 
gest  to  me  some  pleasant  train  of  thought?  Is  the 
old  woman  in  the  picture  well  painted,  or  does  the 
sight  of  any  old  woman  touch  my  heart  with  com¬ 
passion,  wherefore  I  dream  my  own  dreams? 

A  civilized  youth  can  easily  detect  the  motive  in 
himself,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble,  and  can  find  out 
whether  he  is  pursuing  beauty  or  is  simply  amusing 
himself  in  a  way  that  has  no  connection  with  art  what¬ 
ever. 

The  lover  of  beauty  must  distinguish  between  the 
charm  of  Titian’s  beautiful  women  and  the  masterly 
rendering  of  unsightly  dwarfs  by  Velasquez.  He 
must  divide  and  define  so  as  to  place  Rembrandt  in 
the  rank  of  noble  painters,  while  he  recognizes  the 
ugliness  of  the  figures  depicted.  He  must  observe  the 
faulty  drawing  in  Durer’s  engraving  of  the  Melan¬ 
cholia—  the  female  figure,  grand  and  imposing  as  she 
is,  has  a  dislocated  hip,  if  one  analyzes  the  form;  and 
the  creature  lying  at  her  feet,  is  it  a  calf  or  a  dog? 
and,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  he  must  discern  how 
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nobly  the  Genius  of  Knowledge,  meditating  upon  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  has  been  portrayed.  He 
must  study  Chinese  and  Japanese  prints  and  draw¬ 
ings,  and  learn  to  feel  the  subtle  quality  of  the  lines 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  design ;  and  afterward 
he  will  look  at  the  finest  of  the  engraved  subjects  after 
Turner  and  remark  how  magnificently  they  are  com¬ 
posed.  For  Turner,  like  all  great  artists,  invented  his 
designs  and  composed  his  harmonies,  whether  of  color 
or  of  form.  Turner’s  landscapes  are  not  mere  repro¬ 
ductions  of  what  might  actually  be  seen— splendid 
photographs  in  color;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
creation  of  a  poet’s  imagination.  For  a  poet  can 
create 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

because  they  are  the  goals  of  man’s  desire. 

Ideal  perfection 

like  a  star 

Beckons  to  the  abodes  where  the  eternal  are. 

King  Solomon  tells  us  that  the  first  signs  of  a  desire 
of  wisdom  show  themselves  in  a  willingness  to  submit 
to  discipline,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  this  end.  A 
lover  of  wisdom  must  learn  to  divide  and  define 
rightly. 

What  will  the  amateur  desire  to  see  on  entering  the 
room  for  the  study  of  prints  at  the  Boston  Museum? 

First,  I  fancy,  he  will  ask  for  the  prints  he  has 
heard  his  friends  speak  about,— Diirer,  Rembrandt, 
Meryon,  Whistler,  and  Goya.  Of  the  five,  Rembrandt 
is  the  safest  guide  into  the  land  of  “dear  delights.” 
Whistler  and  Meryon  are  too  highly  specialized  for 
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the  beginner.  These  ultimate  degrees  of  refinement 
border  on  fastidiousness,  in  the  case  of  Whistler;  and 
on  madness,  in  the  case  of  Meryon.  Goya  is  too  bru¬ 
tally  ugly  for  the  lover  of  Greek  art. 

The  beginner  would  start  on  sure  ground,  I  think, 
if  he  should  ask  to  see  Turner ’s  ‘  ‘  Book  of  Studies.  ’  ’  I 
select  these  prints  for  the  reason  that  the  lover  of 
Nature  will  find  in  Turner  the  spirit  of  Nature,— the 
spirit  which  remains  with  the  lover  after  the  actual 
landscape  has  faded  from  view.  Turner  reveals  in 
his  pictures  a  poet’s  feelings  about  natural  scenery; 
he  informs  us  of  a  life-enhancing  beauty,  which  is 
different  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  actual  sight, — the 
world  has  been  molded  a  little  closer  to  the  heart’s 
desire. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  capacity  to  mold  the  material 
brought  into  the  mind  through  the  channel  of  the 
senses,  art  would  be  a  dull  and  lifeless  interest.  Why 
are  we  interested  in  pictures'?  What  is  poetic  form? 
Our  attention  is  not  held  merely  by  the  overcoming 
of  technical  difficulties  in  reproducing  what  we  see, 
but  the  heart  is  touched  because  a  work  of  art  discloses 
things  more  intimately  related  to  our  being  than  is 
perceived  by  the  common  eye  in  the  every-day  world 
around  us.  The  poet  liberates  our  spirit  and  stirs  our 
ambition  to  know  the  Gods  of  life. 

The  amateur  must  find  in  prints  that  which  stays 
by  him,  and  delights  him,  inciting  him  to  a  keen  pur¬ 
suit  of  Beauty.  If  Turner  does  not  please  him,  let 
him  go  to  Whistler,  or  to  whom  he  will— so  long  as  lie 
moves  along  the  ways  of  art  naturally,  spontaneously, 
and  tentatively.  He  must  find  his  own  pleasures. 

If  I  were  to  predict  the  artist  that  I  think  will  soon 
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come  into  vogue,  I  should  name— Blake.  Blake’s 
“Illustrations  for  the  Book  of  Job”  are  profound 
expressions  of  religious  feeling.  Who  since  Diirer  has 
conceived  biblical  subjects  in  so  exalted  a  fashion? 

Blake ’s  imaginative  work  is  often  very  uneven ; 
but  his  finest  plates  show  unmistakable  genius.  The 
designs  are  magnificent  in  conception  and  his  en¬ 
graving  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Mr.  Hind  writes : 
“In  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  its  design  and  in  the 
purity  of  its  cutting,  as  free  from  convention  as  it  is 
unimpeachable  in  method,  [Blake’s  set  of  plates  for 
the  Book  of  Job]  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
in  the  later  history  of  engraving.” 

A  great  painter  is  always  intent  on  giving  a  pic¬ 
torial  form  to  his  ideas;  and  the  illustrations  for  the 
Book  of  Job  have  this  in  common  with  Goya’s  “Ca- 
prichos,  ” — that  they  shadow  forth  moral  and  critical 
observations  of  life. 

Buskin  has  been  accused  unjustly,  I  think,  of  read¬ 
ing  meanings,  which  the  artist  himself  never  dreamed 
of,  into  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum. ”  Who  shall  be 
sure  what  the  artist  meant?  If  a  masterpiece  suggests 
a  criticism  of  life,  and  can  bear  the  strain  of  moral 
ideas,  it  has  an  added  interest,  and  takes,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  greater  hold  on  the  attention  of  a  civilized 
man.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  moral  thesis,  or  a 
subject  however  grand,  can  never  by  itself  make  a 
work  of  art,  but  the  Greek  dramas  and  Dante’s  “Di¬ 
vine  Comedy”  have  this  supreme  excellence, — the 
subject  and  the  form  are  alike  sublime. 

Goethe  has  a  profound  saying : 

Und  einzig  veredelt  die  Form  den  Gehalt, 

Verleiht  ihm,  verleiht  sich  die  lidchste  Gewalt,. 
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No  masterpiece  is  without  poetic  invention,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  and  gives  it  the  ultimate  quality  of 
beauty. 

The  subject  of  a  work  of  art  may  be  what  it  will; 
its  excellence  is  determined  by  the  composition. 

We  judge  the  worth  of  a  picture  by  its  expressive 
qualities  of  design  and  color.  AYe  give  our  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  artist  has  treated  his  subject : 
first,  observing  carefully  what  he  has  chosen  to  tell 
us, — the  content  of  the  form;  and  secondly,  we  take 
notice  of  the  perfect  achievement.  To  understand  a 
work  of  art  we  must  discover  what  the  artist  had  in 
his  mind  and  has  selected  as  his  theme;  then  we  can 
ask,  Has  he  rendered  the  essential  character  of  his 
chosen  subject  well  ?  Sometimes  the  subject  shows 
the  originality  of  the  artist  almost  as  much  as  the 
form  itself.  For  example,  can  we  divorce  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Shelley’s  poem  “To  a  Skylark”  from  the 
form  in  which  it  appeared?  The  blending  of  the  con¬ 
tent  into  its  final  shape  reveals  the  true  genius  of  the 
poet,  and  the  substance  or  idea  must  be  recognized  in 
order  to  realize  the  perfection  of  the  form.  The  name 
which  Shelley  has  given  the  poem— “To  a  Skylark” 
— would  never  disclose  to  us  the  nature  of  the  poet’s 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Compare  Professor  A.  C. 
Bradley’s  essay,  “Poetry  for  Poetry’s  Sake”  in  his 
“Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,”  published  by  ATacinil- 
lan  &  Co. 

An  artist  is  great  when  he  feels  and  thinks  in  an 
original  and  interesting  manner,  and  has  the  power 
to  express  his  subject  in  poetic  form.  Poetic  imagery 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe,  but  we  can 
point  to  the  masterstroke  which  has  the  inevitable 
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quality  of  genius.  Look  at  Plate  No.  XIII  in  Blake’s 
“Book  of  Job”  for  the  sweep  of  Blake’s  hand!  Look 
at  the  marvelous  sweep  and  mighty  stroke  of  Tinto¬ 
retto’s  brush!  Study  the  series  of  his  paintings  in 
the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  in  Venice !  Go  to  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Orto  and  gaze  with  awe  and  won¬ 
der  on  that  majestic  vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell  in  the 
painting  of  The  Last  Judgment!  Look  at  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  you  cannot  go  to  Venice,  and  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  grand  designs  of  the  great  masters  of 
Italian  painting. 

The  museum  affords  every  man  a  chance  to  see  some 
masterpiece  of  art.  The  museum  ought  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Muses. 

Let  the  young  collector  ask  himself,  What  do  I 
really  want?  Is  it  to  get  a  few  prints  together  which 
some  expert  has  declared  exceedingly  fine,  or  do  I 
wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Beauty, 
which  has  power  to  set  my  spirit  free?  For  instance, 
is  it  wise  for  the  young  collector  to  hang  in  his  study 
a  great  Diirer  woodcut  without  realizing  what  an  ngly 
thing  it  is?  And  ugly  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
time,  if  the  Greek  standard  of  beauty  is  maintained. 
After  much  study  the  amateur  may  come  to  discern 
in  Diirer ’s  woodcuts  something  that  redeems  their 
ugliness. 

What  the  youthful  collector  should  guard  himself 
against  is  the  sophisticated  spirit  which  prevails  at 
this  time.  Art  is  conventional  and  artificial  in  the 
highest  sense;  but  it  is  only  affectation  to  assert  ex¬ 
cellence  which  you  do  not  feel  or  understand. 

No  description  of  a  work  of  art  can  reveal  the 
secret  of  Beauty;  no  epithalamium  can  divulge  the 
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joy  of  a  nuptial  bed ;  no  paean  of  triumph  can  repro¬ 
duce  the  exultation  of  a  victory.  A  professor  of  art 
can  point  to  objects  and  call  them  lovely ;  but  only 
through  the  awakening  of  his  own  soul  can  the 
neophyte  be  initiated  into  the  mysterious  realm  of 
Beauty.  He  must  have  the  experience;  he  must  feel 
joy  at  the  sight  of  definite  objects  and  at  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  certain  deeds.  Works  of  art  are  ghostly,  pas¬ 
sionless  forms  until  they  are  animated  by  the  love 
which  the  beholder  feels  for  them.  The  lover  warms 
them  into  life  as  Galatea  took  fire  from  the  touch  of 
Pygmalion.  But  no  man  can  force  another  to  feel  as 
he  feels :  even  Apollo  would  fail  to  move  the  heart  of 
men  were  men  not  gifted  with  sensibility  and  capacity 
for  love.  Love  signifies  an  impulse  toward  harmony 
with  Nature.  The  great  harmonies  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  verse,  are  sublime  achievements;  and  men 
are  conscious  of  these  objects  only  as  they  desire 
them, — only  as  they  feel  impelled  and  incited  to  go 
in  certain  given  directions.  The  inclinations  of  the 
heart  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gods. 

To  return  to  our  study  of  prints, — no  one  will 
reject  Goya’s  etchings  or  Blake’s  illustrations  for  the 
Book  of  Job,  on  the  ground  that  they  portray  moral 
ideas.  And  the  same  is  true  about  the  “Liber”  prints. 
First,  they  are  works  of  art;  secondly,  they  suggest 
moral  ideas.  We  recognize  that  Turner  has  meditated 
on  man’s  relations  to  the  world  and  that  he  has 
painted  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts.  However,  the 
substance  of  Goya’s  “Caprichos”  is  much  more  ob¬ 
viously  moral  and  much  more  closely  allied  to  an 
illustrated  book  than  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum. ” 
And  speaking  of  morals,  in  the  whole  range  of  prints. 
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what,  in  their  way,  is  finer  than  Lutzelburger ’s  wood¬ 
cuts  after  Holbein’s  designs  for  the  “ Dance  of 
Death”?  Diirer’s  woodcuts  are  wonderful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  religious  and  moral  ideas.  The  “  Apoca¬ 
lypse,”  the  “Life  of  the  Virgin,”  the  two  series  of 
the  Passion  (I  refer  to  the  series  of  woodcuts,  but  the 
“Little  Passion”  on  copper  is  extraordinarily  fine), 
were  picture-books  for  the  people,  but  nowadays  con¬ 
noisseurs  vie  with  one  another  to  possess  them. 

A  great  artist  may  treat  Avith  success  any  moral 
theme  he  chooses,  provided  he  makes  the  subject  (fig¬ 
uratively  speaking)  stand  on  its  oaaui  legs,  and  live 
Avithin  the  frame,  to  use  Whistler’s  words. 

We  condemn  as  a  work  of  art  a  noArel  like  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  for  instance,  not  because  the  subject  is 
moral,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  author  has  not 
treated  her  material  with  artistic  skill  and  has  not  un¬ 
derstood  the  exigencies  of  the  form ,  which  alone  enno¬ 
bles  the  content.  Form  confers  dignity  on  the  subject, 
confers  on  itself  also  “die  hochste  Geivalt,  — the  life- 
enhancing  quality,  which  Mr.  Berenson  declares  the 
very  essence  of  beauty.  And  noAV  we  discern  the 
meaning  of  those  lines : 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take ; 

For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

The  soul  is  life-confirming  potver,  which  shapes  man’s 
highest  destiny. 

A  study  of  art,  brings  us  to  this  moral  conclusion, 
that  a  noble  character  is  a  great  achievement, — a  cre¬ 
ation  which  has  its  own  exaltation  and  symmetry.  The 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  Ave  feel  when  we  have  acted 
rightly  is  akin  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist,  who  has 
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attained  his  heart’s  desire  and  given  monumental 
form  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

An  important  distinction  should  be  made  between 
works  of  art  whose  form  represents  an  idea  in  the  mind 
and  works  of  art  which  charm  us  because  the  design 
has  some  inherent  virtue  of  its  own,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  grace  in  the  curve  of  the  lines. 

The  student  of  art  must  learn  to  divide  works  of 
illustration  from  those  of  decoration.  A  Greek  statue 
of  Apollo  is  an  illustration  of  a  grand  idea,— a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  man  as  a  god ;  whereas,  the  finest  Chinese 
drawings  or  Japanese  prints  deal  with  symbols  and 
are  supreme  designs  in  decoration. 

The  neophyte  is  slowly  initiated  into  the  deep  in¬ 
tricacies  of  representation  and  poetic  invention, — take 
Turner’s  finest  compositions  in  the  “Liber  Studio- 
rum,”  for  example,  and  contrast  these  with  the  sym¬ 
bolic  designs  (another  form  of  poetic  invention)  which 
are  found  in  Chinese  drawings  and  Japanese  prints. 

A  few  great  artists  of  the  Western  world  combine, 
in  some  measure,  symbolic  design  with  glorious  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  actual  facts  of  Nature,  as  they  are 
presented  to  the  senses.  Turner’s  noblest  mountain 
forms,  for  instance,  are,  at  once,  symbolic  and  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  pursuit  of  art  leads  man  far  away  from  purely 
ethical  distinctions.  Art,  like  mathematics,  has  a 
region  where  it  can  move  according  to  laws  and  im¬ 
pulses  of  its  own.  Experientia  docet! 

The  relationship  between  art  and  morals  springs 
from  the  fact  of  a  common  origin.  Art  is  one  of 
man’s  interests,  and  is  therefore  a  component  part  of 
his  will.  Every  purpose  and  every  interest,  however, 
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must  be  coordinated,  so  that  it  may  contribute  to 
man’s  well-being  and  conform  itself  to  his  personal 
integrity  and  worth.  A  sublime  ideal  of  harmony 
with  Nature  arises  in  the  mind,  and  art  must  minister 
to  this  vision  of  happiness.  Goethe  makes  clear  to 
us  what  this  divine  harmony  is,  when  he  sings  of  the 
glory  of  Greece : 

Und  so  entwiekelt  sicli  am  reinen  Tage 

Zu  Vaterkraft  das  liolde  Kind. 

AVir  staonen  drob  ;  nocli  immer  bleibt  die  Frage  : 

Ob  ’s  Gotter,  ob  es  Menschen  sind? 

So  war  Apoll  den  Hirten  zngestaltet 

Dass  ilim  der  schonsten  einer  glich  ; 

Denn  wo  Natur  im  reinen  Kreise  waltet 

Ergreifen  alle  AATelten  sich. 

Faust ,  Part  II,  lines  9554-9561. 

A  masterpiece  of  art  has  sweet,  persuasive  power, 
and  suggests  the  desirability  of  order  and  beauty  in 
ourselves. 

What  is  Beauty? 

The  elements,  out  of  which  Beauty  is  composed,  are : 

Sensations  sweet, 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 

And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 

AVitli  tranquil  restoration.  .  .  . 


Beautiful  objects  can  induce  those  moods 

In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened.  .  .  . 


A 
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A  noble  statue  may  inspire  the  thought  of  glorious 
well-being  and  arouse  intention  in  the  spectator  to  be¬ 
come  perfect  in  body  and  soul. 

Yet  it  may  be  asked :  What  intention  is  there  in  the 
marble  statue,  or  in  a  lovely  moonrise,  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  lily’s  cup,  to  make  us  good  men?  None!  The 
active  energies,  which  build  up  character,  are  man’s 
own.  Nature  furnishes  commodity,  as  Emerson  says; 
but  every  man  must  use  his  opportunities  and  give 
form  to  his  soul. 

Man  is  liis  own  star ;  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate. 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 

Our  fatal  shadows,  that  walk  by  us  still. 

The  relation  between  Goodness  and  Beauty  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  worked  out,  with  critical 
acumen,  on  the  ground  of  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
delight.  Every  feeling  of  joy  enhances  man’s  vitality; 
and  by  establishing  a  hierarchy  of  meanings  and  val¬ 
ues  men  discern  a  vision  of  perfection  which,  if  they 
could  attain,  they  believe  would  be  everlasting  bless¬ 
edness. 

The  wise  man  realizes  that  nothing  else  can  take  the 
place  of  those  appropriate  joys  which  are  his  direct 
inheritance.  Therefore  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and 
distress  he  keeps  a  steadfast  course,  and  in  old  age 
lie  lives  vicariously  in  other  men’s  happiness,  as  if  it 
were  his  own,  through  profound  sympathy  and  ardent 
love. 
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MERYON  AND  BAUDELAIRE 


By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Yd/ft£Tl;LL  French  poets  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  interested,  theoreti- 
cally  at  least,  in  painting  and  the  graphic 
arts,  which  afforded  them  an  ideal  and  an  example  of 
objectivity  for  their  own  verbal  representations  of 
reality.  From  Theopliile  Gautier,  godfather  of  Par- 
nassianism,  who  reserved  for  his  prose  the  full  re¬ 
sources  of  bis  superb  Turneresque  palate,  to  Verlaine, 
creator  of  decadence,  with  his  limpid  and  lovely  aqua¬ 
relles,  pictorial  preoccupations  were,  on  the  whole, 
paramount.  Charles  Baudelaire  almost  alone  ap¬ 
pears,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  if,  in  his 
work,  the  purely  visual  element  is  less  pronounced 
than  in  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries— if  the 
images  of  sight  yield  there  in  number  and  in  clear 
evocative  power  to  those  of  sound  and  of  scent, 
thereby  preluding  the  way  for  a  new  poetic  dispensa¬ 
tion — he  nevertheless  fits  into  the  late  romantic  tra¬ 
dition,  if  only  by  reason  of  his  keen  aesthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  of  his  association, 
as  a  disinterested  friend  or  sympathetic  critic,  with 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  the  age.  Him¬ 
self  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw  in  the  domain  of  orthodox 
taste,  though  with  a  distinct  tinge  of  the  traditional, 
he  was  especially  drawn  to  the  insurgent  leader,  like 
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Delacroix,  his  championship  of  whom  is  as  famous  as 
his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Wagner’s  music  in  Paris, 
or  to  the  solitary  attar  de  of  romanticism  who,  like 
Constantin  Guys,  worked  out  his  own  salvation  in  his 
own  way.  It  is  not  that  he  did  not  welcome  new 
movements  in  all  their  collectivity  of  talents  and  tem¬ 
peraments  ;  but  these,  to  find  favor  with  him,  must  he 
vouched  for  by  unmistakable  evidences  of  creative 
vigor  and  originality  in  the  individual  artists,  not 
merely  by  plausible  theories  or  pretentious  dogmas 
professed  scholastically.  Intellectual  distinctions 
counted  but  little  with  him  in  matters  of  art,  and  a 
new  way  of  rendering  what  was  actually  seen  or  felt 
seemed  to  him  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any 
merely  academic  discussion  as  to  what  an  artist 
should  or  should  not  look  for,  deliberately,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  or  leave  it  out  of  his  pictures. 

Thus  it  was  that  while  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  realists  who  were  not  really  observers,  he 
turned  an  attentive  eye  to  the  work  of  the  group  of 
young  painter-etchers  who,  about  1859,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  attention  in  the  salons.  Baudelaire 
thought  highly  of  etching  because  it  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  “the  most  clean-cut  possible  translation 
of  the  character  of  the  artist,”  and  he  was  attracted 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  reviving  this  almost  ob¬ 
solete  medium,  because  they  gave  clear  proof  in  their 
work  of  that  personal  force  and  distinction  which  he 
valued  above  all  else,  and  which  he  was  always  on  the 
alert  to  discover  in  the  productions  of  the  new  and 
the  unknown. 

In  his  article,  Peintres  et  Aqua-fortistes,  in- 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Meryon 

From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemond,  done  in  1853 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8  7/^q  x61^  inches 
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Bracquemond.  Frontispiece  for  “Les  Fleurs  du  Mal”  of  Baudelaire 

The  seven  plants  symbolize  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  skeleton  will  support,  later,  the  Fruits  of  Evil.  This  ro¬ 
mantic  and  remarkable  frontispiece  was  never  used.  Baudelaire  criti¬ 
cized  the  drawing  of  the  skeleton  severely,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole  design. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6^  x  ^>/lG  inc^es 
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eluded  in  the  volume  of  his  collected  works  entitled 
L’Art  Romantique,  Baudelaire  mentions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  etchers  as  among  those  through  whose  efforts 
the  medium  was  to  recover  its  ancient  vitality :  Sey¬ 
mour  Haden,  Manet,  Legros,  Bracquemond,  Jongkind, 
Meryon,  Millet,  Daubigny,  Saint-Marcel,  Jacquemart, 
and  Whistler.  With  at  least  two  of  these,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  published  correspondence,1  he  had  per¬ 
sonal  relations :  Bracquemond  and  Meryon.  The  name 
of  the  former  occurs  frequently  in  the  letters  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  device  which  Baudelaire  wished  to  adopt 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second  edition  of  Fleurs  du 
Mai .  The  idea  of  this  device  came  to  him,  as  he  writes 
to  Felix  Nadar  (May  16,  1859),  while  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  Histoire  des  Danses  Macabres ,  by  Hya- 
cintlie  Langlois.  It  was  to  be  “an  arborescent  skele¬ 
ton,  the  legs  and  the  ribs  forming  the  trunk,  the  arms 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross  breaking  into  leaf  and 
shoot,  and  protecting  several  rows  of  poisonous  plants 
arranged  in  rising  tiers  of  pots,  as  in  a  greenhouse.” 
In  casting  about  for  an  artist  to  execute  this  design, 
Baudelaire  mentions  and  dismisses  Dore,  Penguilly — 
whom  he  afterward  wished  he  had  taken— and  Celes- 
tin  Nanteuil.  Finally,  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  his 
publisher,  Poulet-Malassis,  he  chose  Bracquemond,— 
a  most  unhappy  selection  as  it  turned  out,  for  that 
artist  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  grasp  the 
poet’s  conception,  and  the  plate  which  he  etched  for 
this  purpose  was  not  used.  A  few  proofs  were  pulled, 
however,  and  impressions  in  both  the  first  and  second 

1  Charles  Baudelaire  :  Lettres,  1841-1866.  Paris,  1907. 
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states  of  the  plate  are  now  in  the  Samuel  P.  Avery 
collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Baudelaire’s  negotiations  with  the  “terrible  Brac- 
quemond,  ”  as  he  came  to  call  him,  were  carried  on 
for  the  most  part  through  Poulet-Malassis,  which  per¬ 
haps  affords  a  partial  explanation  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing  concerning  the  macabre  frontispiece.  And, 
although  he  speaks  in  one  letter  of  having  met  the 
artist  and  repeated  verbally  the  instructions  which  he 
had  already  given,  with  characteristically  minute  at¬ 
tention  to  detail,  in  writing,  no  such  special  interest 
attaches  to  this  meeting,  by  no  means  unique,  as  to 
that  between  Baudelaire  and  Meryon  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time,  and  to  which  we  owe  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  fantastic  presentments  we  possess  of 
that  mad  genius.  In  his  Salon  of  1859,  Baudelaire 
had  written  of  Meryon  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
awoke  a  responsive  reverberation  in  the  breast  of 
Victor  Hugo. 

“Since  you  know  M.  Meryon,”  the  latter  wrote  to 
Baudelaire  (April  29,  1860),  “tell  him  that  his  splen¬ 
did  etchings  have  dazzled  me.  Without  color,  with 
nothing  save  shadow  and  light,  chiaroscuro  pure  and 
simple  and  left  to  itself :  that  is  the  problem  of  etch¬ 
ing.  M.  Meryon  solves  it  magisterially.  What  he 
does  is  superb.  His  plates  live,  radiate,  and  think. 
He  is  worthy  of  the  profound  and  luminous  page  with 
which  he  has  inspired  you.  ’  ’ 

This  page,  which  Baudelaire  afterward  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  his  Peintres  et  Aqua-fortistes,  where  he 
speaks  further  of  Meryon  as  “the  true  type  of  the 
accomplished  aqua-fortiste,”  and  praises  the  famous 
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perspective  of  San  Francisco  as  his  masterpiece,  does, 
indeed,  betray  the  subtle  penetration  of  the  poet  into 
the  very  spirit  of  his  fellow-artist:  i ‘ By  the  severity, 
the  delicacy,  and  the  certitude  of  his  design,  M.  Me- 
ryon  recalls  what  is  best  in  the  old  aqua-fortistes.  I 
have  rarely  seen  represented  with  more  poetry  the 
natural  solemnity  of  a  great  capital.  The  majesties 
of  accumulated  stone,  the  spires  pointing  a  finger  to 
the  skies ,  the  obelisks  of  industry  vomiting  their  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  heavenward,  the  prodigious  scaffold¬ 
ings  of  monuments  under  repair,  relieved  against  the 
solid  mass  of  architecture,  their  tracery  of  a  filmy  and 
paradoxical  beauty,  the  misty  sky,  charged  with 
wrath  and  with  rancor,  the  depths  of  the  perspectives 
augmented  by  the  thought  of  the  dramas  contained 
therein,— none  of  the  complex  elements  of  which  the 
dolorous  and  glorious  setting  of  civilization  is  com¬ 
posed  is  here  forgotten.” 

Grateful  for  such  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  of  letters  who  was  also  accepted  as 
one  of  the  leading  art  critics  of  the  day  in  Paris,  Me- 
ryon  evidently  wrote  to  Baudelaire,  thanking  him, 
and  asking  permission  to  call;  for  in  his  letter  of 
January  8,  1860,  to  Poulet-Malassis,  the  poet  writes 
as  follows: 

“What  I  write  to-night,”  he  begins,  “is  worth  the 
trouble  of  writing:  M.  Meryon  has  sent  me  his  card, 
and  we  have  met.  He  said  to  me :  You  live  in  a  hotel 
whose  name  must  have  attracted  you,  because  of  the 
relation  it  bears,  I  presume,  to  your  tastes.— Then  I 
looked  at  the  envelope  of  his  letter.  On  it  was  ‘  Hotel 
de  Thebes,’  and  yet  his  letter  reached  me.” 
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It  is  necessary  to  interrupt  the  letter  at  this  point 
to  explain  what  is  obscure  in  the  foregoing  allusion 
for  one  not  familiar  with  Baudelaire’s  haunts  and 
homes  in  Paris.  He  was  living  at  this  time,  not  in 
the  Hotel  Pimodan  where  he  dwelt  so  long,  and  where 
he  held  those  famous  meetings  described  by  Gautier 
in  his  introductory  essay  to  Fleurs  du  Mai,  but  in 
modest  quarters  in  the  Hotel  de  Dieppe,  22,  rue 
d ’Amsterdam,  whose  principal  advantage  was  its 
proximity  to  the  Gare  de  l’Ouest  whence  he  took  the 
train  for  Honfleur  on  his  frequent  visits  to  his 
mother.  Thus,  through  a  bizarre  confusion  between 
the  two  words,  Dieppe  and  Thebes,  is  explained 
Meryon’s  curious  mistake  in  addressing  his  letter  to 
Baudelaire. 

The  poet  proceeds  with  the  following  report  of 
their  conversation:  “In  one  of  his  great  plates,1  he 
[Meryon]  has  substituted  for  a  little  balloon  a  flight 
of  birds  of  prey,  and,  when  I  remarked  to  him  that  it 
was  lacking  in  verisimilitude  to  put  so  many  eagles 
into  a  Parisian  sky,  he  replied  that  what  he  had  done 
was  not  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact,  since  ces  gens-ld 
[the  imperial  government]  had  often  released  eagles 
so  as  to  study  the  presages,  according  to  the  rite,— 
and  that  this  had  been  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
even  in  Le  Moniteur. 

“I  must  tell  you  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  respect  for  all  superstitions,  but  he  explains 
them  badly,  and  he  sees  cabal  everywhere. 

“He  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact,  in  another  of 
his  plates,  that  the  shadows  cast  by  one  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry  constructions  of  the  Pont-Neuf  2  on  the  lateral 

lrf]ie  Pont-au- Change. 

2  An  error  of  Baudelaire’s.  The  plate  is  the  Petit-Pont. 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Baudelaire 

From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemond.  Of  the  same 
size  as  the  original  etching.  Evidently  an  excellent  like¬ 
ness,  since  it  exactly  renders  that  ecclesiastical  aspect  of 
the  poet  which  made  one  of  his  friends  compare  him  to 
a  cardinal. 
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Meryon.  Le  Petit  Pont 

“Pie  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact,  in  another  of  his  plates,  that  the 
shadows  cast  by  one  of  the  masonry  constructions  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  quay  represented  exactly  the  profile  of  a 
sphinx;  that  this  had  been,  on  his  part,  quite  involuntary,  and  that 
he  had  only  remarked  this  singularity  later,  on  recalling  that  this 
design  had  been  made  a  short  time  before  the  coup  d’etat.” 

Charles  Baudelaire  in  a  letter  to  Poulet-Malassis 
(January  8,  I860). 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x714  inches 
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wall  of  the  quay  represented  exactly  the  profile  of  a 
sphinx ;  that  this  had  been,  on  his  part,  quite  involun¬ 
tary,  and  that  he  had  only  remarked  this  singularity 
later,  on  recalling  that  this  design  had  been  made  a 
short  time  before  the  coup  d’etat.  But  the  Prince  is 
the  real  person  who,  by  his  acts  and  his  visage,  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  a  sphinx. 

“He  asked  me  if  I  had  read  the  tales  of  a  certain 
Edgar  Poe.  I  answered  that  I  knew  them  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  for  a  good  reason.  He  then  asked 
me  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  if  I  believed  in  the 
reality  of  this  Edgar  Poe.  I  naturally  asked  him  to 
whom  he  attributed  all  his  tales.  He  replied :  ‘  To  a 
society  of  men  of  letters  who  are  very  clever,  very 
powerful ,  and  who  are  in  touch  with  everything.’ 
And  here  is  one  of  his  reasons:  ‘The  Rue  Morgue.  / 
have  made  a  design  of  the  Morgue. — An  Orang-ou¬ 
tang.  I  have  often  been  compared  to  a  monkey.— 
This  monkey  murders  two  women,  a  mother  and  her 
daughter.  T  also  have  morally  assassinated  two  wo¬ 
men,  a  mother  and  her  daughter. — I  have  always 
taken  the  story  as  an  allusion  to  my  misfortunes.  You 
would  be  doing  me  a  great  favor  if  you  could  find,  out 
for  me  the  date  when  Edgar  Poe,  supposing  that  he 
was  not  helped  by  any  one,  composed  this  story,  so 
that  T  could  see  if  the  date  coincided  with  my  adven¬ 
tures.’ 

“He  spoke  to  me,  with  admiration,  of  Michelet’s 
book  on  Jeanne  d’Arc,  but  he  is  convinced  that  this 
book  is  not  by  Michelet. 

“One  of  his  great  preoccupations  is  cabalistical 
science,  but  he  interprets  it  in  a  strange  fashion  that 
would  make  a  cabal ist  laugh. 
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“Do  not  laugh  at  all  this  with  mediants  bougres. 
For  nothing  in  the  world  would  I  wish  to  injure  a  man 
of  talent.  .  .  . 

“After  he  left  me,  I  asked  myself  how  it  happened 
that  I,  who  have  always  had,  in  my  mind  and  in  my 
nerves,  all  that  was  needed  to  make  me  mad,  had  not 
become  so.  Seriously,  I  addressed  to  heaven  the 
thanksgivings  of  the  Pharisee.’’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Baudelaire  should  have 
been  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  interview  which 
confirmed  so  strikingly  the  reports  of  the  mental 
malady  of  his  visitor  to  wdiicli  he  had  alluded  in  his 
Salon  of  1859,  and  that  lie  should  soon  have  sought, 
after  some  brief  intercourse,  to  avoid  personal  and 
private  encounters  which  might  have  proved  embar¬ 
rassing.  He  gave  notice  in  ways  the  artist  could  not 
long  mistake,  that  lie  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  on  a  footing  of  intimacy,  though,  as  Cre- 
pet,  in  his  Charles  Baudelaire 1  points  out,  he  hv 
no  means  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the  artist,  sev¬ 
eral  sets  of  whose  Faux-Fortes  sur  Paris  he  was 
instrumental,  with  one  or  two  other  admirers  of  Me- 
ryon,  in  having  purchased  by  the  Ministry.  Poor 
Meryon !  With  an  incomplete  realization  of  his  own 
condition  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  divining 
the  real  truth,  he  felt  he  had  offended  Baudelaire  in 
some  way,  and  finally  addressed  him  the  following 
appeal,  tragic  in  its  note  of  noble  and  unconscious 
pathos : 


1  Charles  Baudelaire  :  Etude  biographique  d’ Eugene  Crepet 
revue  et  mise  au  jour  par  Jacques  Crepet.  Paris,  1907. 
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“ Dear  Sir:  I  called  on  you  yesterday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  de  Dieppe.  I  was  informed  that  you  had 
changed  your  domicile.  I  wished,  above  all,  to  see 
you,  in  order  to  learn  from  your  own  lips  that  you 
were  not  angry  with  me,  for  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  done  anything  to  you  which  could  serve  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  for  your  change  of  manner  toward  me.  Only,  as 
the  last  letter  which  I  wrote  you  has  remained  unan¬ 
swered,  and  as  three  times  I  have  left  my  name  at 
your  dwelling  without  my  having  had  the  slightest 
word  from  you,  I  am  entitled  to  believe  that  you  have 
some  reason  for  breaking  with  me.  I  did  not  remind 
you  of  your  promise  to  write  a  newspaper  article 
about  my  work,  because,  quite  frankly,  I  was  sure  that 
you  could  make  much  better  employment  of  your  time 
and  of  your  literary  skill.  My  etchings  are  known  to 
nearly  all  whom  they  could  interest  and  rather  too 
much  good  has  been  said  of  them.  As  to  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  our  relations,  which  have  been  but  of  brief 
duration  and  of  slight  importance,  I  agree  to  this 
without  a  word  if  such  is  your  desire,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
serve,  none  the  less,  the  recollection  of  the  eminent 
services  you  have  rendered  me  in  coming  to  see  me, 
and  in  occupjdng  yourself  with  me  at  a  time  when  I 
was  utterly  destitute. 

“I  have  forwarded  to  M.  Lavielle,  whom  I  had  the 
advantage  of  meeting  once  with  you,  the  set  of  my 
views,  reworked  and  a  trifle  modified;  he  has,  per¬ 
haps,  shown  them  to  you.  I  have  had  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  ten  sets  of  them  (the  printer  being  very 
busy  at  that  time)  that  I  have  disposed  of  with  suffi¬ 
cient  rapidity.  I  have  no  longer  any  left  and  I  have 
destroyed  the  Petit-Font,  which  I  propose  to  engrave 
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The  Bridge,  above  which  is  seen  the  roof  of  the  Pompe-a-feu,  occupies  the  middle  distance;  to  the  right  is 

the  Palais  de  Justice;  beyond,  the  trees  on  the  Quai  aux  Flenrs. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6VS  Xl3%  inches 
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anew,  after  I  have  made  in  it  some  rather  important 
corrections. 

“Adieu,  dear  sir,  with  all  possible  good  wishes. 

‘  ‘  I  am  your  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

“C.  Meryon. 

‘  ‘  20,  rue  Duperre.  ’  ’ 


The  letter  to  which  Meryon  refers  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  foregoing  as  having  remained  unan¬ 
swered  by  Baudelaire  is  doubtless  that  bearing  the 
date  of  February  23,  1860,  which  is  the  only  other  one 
given  by  Crepet  in  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  This 
is  it : 

“ Bear  Sir:  I  send  you  a  set  of  my  ‘Views  of  Paris.’1 
As  you  can  see,  they  are  well  printed,  on  Chinese  tis¬ 
sue  mounted  on  laid  paper,  and  consequently  de 
bonne  tenue.  It  is  on  my  part  a  feeble  means  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  devotion  you  have  shown  on  my  behalf. 
However,  I  dare  hope  that  they  will  serve  sometimes 
to  fix  your  imagination,  curious  of  the  things  of  the 
past.  I  myself,  who  made  them  at  an  epoch,  it  is  true, 
when  my  na’ive  heart  was  still  seized  with  sudden 
aspirations  toward  a  happiness  which  I  believed  I 
could  attain,  look  over  some  of  these  pieces  with  a 

1  Baudelaire  had  already  tried  to  obtain  a  set  of  these  prints. 
In  writing  to  Charles  Asselinean  (February  20,  1859)  he  com¬ 
missions  his  friend  to  get  from  Edouard  Houssaye  “all  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  Meryon  (views  of  Paris),  good  proofs  on  Chinese 
paper.  Pour  purer  notre  cJiambre,  as  Dorine  says.”  lie  wras  not 
successful,  however,  at  that  time.  In  quoting  Moliere,  Baude¬ 
laire  refers  to  Toinette’s  speech  in  Le  Malade  Imnginaire  (Act  II, 
sc.  vi). 
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veritable  pleasure.  They  may,  then,  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  you  who  also  love  to 
dream. 

“I  have  not  yet  terminated  the  notes  that  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  in  order  to  aid  you  in  your  work;  at  all 
events,  I  shall  go  to  see  you  soon  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you  further.  As  the  publisher  recoils  before  the 
steps  which  would  still  have  to  be  taken,  he  says,  for 
the  placing  of  these  prints,  there  is  nothing  pressing 
about  the  affair.  Thus,  do  not  let  this  disturb  you. 

“Adieu,  monsieur;  I  hope  that  before  your  depar¬ 
ture,  I  shall  be  able  to  profit  by  the  kindly  reception 
that  I  have  received  from  you. 

‘ 4 1  am  your  very  humble  and  very  devoted  servant. 

“I  am  going  to  try  to  place  sets  with  those  persons 
who  have  been  so  good,  on  your  recommendation,  as 
to  interest  themselves  in  this  work. 

‘  *  Meryon. 

1 1  20,  rue  Duperre.  ’  ’ 

This  letter  renders  sufficiently  clear  the  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  Baudelaire  had  rendered  Meryon  over  and  above 
the  public  praise  contained  in  his  writings.  What, 
at  the  first  glance,  is  less  certain  is  the  work  on  which 
the  poet  was  engaged  at  this  time  and  for  which  Me¬ 
ryon,  on  his  own  testimony,  had  promised  to  assist  him 
with  notes.  In  a  foot-note  to  this  letter,  M.  Jacques 
Crepet  states  that  it  was  “doubtless  L’eau-forte  est  a 
la  mode,  an  anonymous  article  published  by  the  Re¬ 
vue  anecdotique  in  the  latter  half  of  April,  1862.” 
Personally,  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture. 
One  has  but  to  turn  to  Baudelaire’s  letters  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  see  that  there  was  then  under  discussion  an- 
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other  piece  of  work  for  which  Meryon  would  have 
been  much  more  likely  to  give  assistance  in  the  form 
of  notes,  since  it  directly  concerned  himself.  Indeed, 
the  matter  almost  amounted  to  a  project  of  collabora¬ 
tion  between  Meryon  and  Baudelaire.  The  publisher 
Delatre  had  promised  to  bring  out  .  an  album  of  the 
‘ ‘ V ues  de  Paris/7  and  had  asked  the  poet  to  prepare 
some  text  for  the  plates.  The  first  reference  to  this 
tentative  undertaking  occurs  in  Baudelaire’s  letter  of 
February  16,  1860  (just  a  week  before  Meryon 7s),  to 
Poulet-Malassis : 

“And  then  Meryon!77 — he  broaches  the  matter  ab¬ 
ruptly,  after  having  expressed  his  impatience  at  the 
attitude  of  two  other  artists,  Champfleury  and  Du- 
ranty,  friends  of  his,  toward  Constantin  Guys,  and  at 
a  certain  note  of  pedantry  and  dogmatism  that  was 
stealing  into  art  under  the  influence  and  sanction  of 
“realism77— “And  then  Meryon!  Oh,  as  for  him,  it 
is  intolerable.  Delatre  asks  me  to  write  some  text  for 
the  album.  Good !  there  is  an  occasion  to  write  some 
reveries— ten  lines,  twenty  or  thirty  lines— on  beauti¬ 
ful  engravings,  the  philosophical  reveries  of  a  Parisian 
flaneur.  But  Meryon,  whose  idea  is  different,  objects. 
I  am  to  say :  on  the  right  you  see  this ;  on  the  left  you 
see  that.  I  must  say :  here  originally  there  were  twelve 
windows,  reduced  to  six  by  the  artist,  and  finally  I 
must  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  find  out  the  exact 
epoch  of  the  demolitions.  M.  Meryon  talks,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  without  listening  to  any  ob¬ 
servation.  7  7 

Thus  it  was  historical  and  antiquarian  notes  that, 
in  all  probability,  Meryon  had  promised  to  jot  down 
to  facilitate  the  composition  of  a  running  commentary 
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on  the  etchings.  Meryon’s  reference  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  publisher  in  the  very  same  paragraph  in  which 
he  speaks  of  these  notes,  serves  to  remove  the  least 
doubt  as  to  what  is  meant.  When  he  tells  Baudelaire 
not  to  be  disturbed,  it  is  clearly  as  to  the  time  at  his 
disposal  for  the  preparation  of  his  text.  Baudelaire, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  less  concerned  about  his 
own  share  in  the  work  than  about  the  fate  of  the 
project  as  a  whole.  Evidently  he  was  not  satisfied 
at  the  prospects  of  the  work  with  Delatre,  for,  on 
March  9,  1860,  he  wrote  in  a  postscript  to  Poulet-Ma- 
lassis : 

“I  turn  my  letter,  to  ask  you,  very  seriously,  if  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  you  to  be  the  publisher  of 
Meryon’s  album  (which  will  be  augmented)  and  for 
which  I  am  to  write  the  text.  You  know  that,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  text  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  my 
wishes. 

“I  warn  you  that  I  have  made  overtures  to  the 
house  of  Gide.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  This  Meryon  does  not  know  how  to  go  about 
things;  he  knows  nothing  of  life.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  sell ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  find  a  publisher. 
His  work  is  readily  salable.  ’  ’ 

And  again,  on  March  13,  he  writes,  in  response  to 
some  proposition  from  his  friend  : 

“Relative  to  Meryon,  do  you  mean  by  buying  the 
plates  to  buy  the  metal  plates,  or  rather  the  right  of 
selling  an  indefinite  number  of  proofs  from  them?  I 
can  conceive  that  vou  fear  the  conversations  with 
Meryon.  You  should  carry  on  the  negotiations  by  let¬ 
ter  (20,  rue  Duperre).  I  warn  you  that  Meryon’s 
great  fear  is  lest  the  publisher  should  change  the 
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format  and  the  paper.  .  .  .  What  you  say  to  me  of 
Meryon  does  not  affect  what  I  write  to  yon  concerning 
him.  ’  ’ 

The  excellent  business  sense,  the  note  of  prudence 
and  painstaking,  that  conies  out  in  all  this  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  Baudelaire,  and  which  is  scarcely 
less  notable  than  his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  friends,  ought  to  go  far  toward  discoun¬ 
tenancing  the  theory  that  a  poet  cannot  be  a  good 
man  of  affairs.  Still  again  he  writes  on  the  same 
subject,  with  recapitulations  of  what  he  had  said  be¬ 
fore,  to  the  same  correspondent : 

“I  am  very  much  embarrassed,  mon  cher,  to  reply 
to  you  relatively  to  the  Meryon  affair.  I  have  no  rights 
in  the  matter  whatsoever;  M.  Meryon  has  repulsed, 
with  a  species  of  horror,  the  idea  of  a  text  composed 
of  a  dozen  little  poems  or  sonnets ;  he  has  refused  the 
idea  of  poetic  meditations  in  prose.  So  as  not  to 
wound  him,  I  have  promised  to  write  for  him,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  three  copies  with  the  good  proofs,  a  text  in 
the  style  of  a  guide  or  manual,  unsigned.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  him  alone  that  you  will  have  to  treat.  .  .  . 
The  thing  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  very  sim¬ 
ply.  On  one  side,  an  unfortunate  madman,  who 
does  not  know  how  to  conduct  his  affairs,  and  who  has 
executed  a  beautiful  work ;  on  the  other,  you,  on 
whose  list  I  want  to  see  the  best  books  possible.  As 
the  journalists  say,  I  have  considered  for  you  the 
double  pleasure  of  a  good  bit  of  business  and  of  a  good 
act.”  And  he  compares  Meryon ’s  case  with  that  of 
Daumier,  then  without  a  publisher,  to  wind  whom  up, 
‘  ‘  like  a  clock,  ’  ’  would  also,  he  tells  Poulet-Malassis,  be 
‘  ‘  a  great  and  good  bit  of  business.  ’  ’ 
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From  the  drawing  by  Leopold  Flameng,  made  in  May,  1858,  in  Meryon’s  room 
in  the  rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Jacques,  the  night  before  Meryon  became  danger¬ 
ously  mad  and  was  taken  by  his  friends,  in  a  cab,  to  Charenton  for  the  first 
time.  Later  he  was  discharged,  and  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  rue  Duperre, 
and  in  October,  1866,  returned  to  Charenton.  where  he  died  in  February,  1868. 


This  is  the  last  reference  in  any  of  the  letters  to 
Meryon,  or  to  the  album,  for  which  Baudelaire  never 
wrote  his  text,  since  no  publisher  was  willing  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  work.  Had  Poulet-Malassis  not  failed  in  1861, 
it  might  have  appeared,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  upon  the  restive  spirit  of  the  poet, 
we  might  have  had  in  Baudelaire’s  text  some  literary 
equivalent  of  Meryon ’s  etchings.  How  sympathetic 
this  would  have  been,  is  shown  by  the  descriptive  and 
interpretative  passage  from  the  Salon  de  1859  already 
quoted,  which,  in  a  few  sentences,  completely  defines 
the  form  of  Meryon ’s  imaginative  genius,  and  reveals 
the  inmost  source  of  its  power  to  stir  the  emotions. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  that  was  common  to  the 
genius  of  Meryon  and  of  Baudelaire.  The  work  of 
both  was  profoundly  personal,  and  in  both  a  power¬ 
ful  and  somber  imagination  was  tinged  with  a  subtle 
fantasy  supplied  by  a  morbid  exaggeration  in  the 
senses,  which  did  not,  however,  preclude  an  intense 
and  ardent  preoccupation  with  formal  perfection. 

On  the  contrary,  these  two  modern  detraques  pre¬ 
sent  in  their  work  a  solidity  of  construction  and  an 
absolute  rectitude  in  the  rendering  of  their  moods 
and  dreams,  that  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  even  their  best-balanced  and  sanest  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  art  of  Baudelaire  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  Racine,  and,  in  the  same  way,  Meryon ’s  de¬ 
sign  has  the  complete  economy  and  control  of  Robert 
Nanteuil  or  of  C allot.  Men  like  these  make  us  doubt 
and  reconsider  our  stock  distinctions  of  “ romantic” 
and  “classic.”  The  work  of  Meryon  and  of  Baude¬ 
laire  answers  equally  to  both  descriptions,  and  as¬ 
sures  them  a  place  apart  in  their  generation.  Thus, 
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while  their  paths  crossed  but  for  a  moment,  and  while 
they  never  shared  with  each  other  their  secret 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no 
small  interest  for  the  student  in  these  slight  and 
fragmentary  records  of  what,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
cruel  freak  of  fate,  might  have  proved  an  enduring 
and  fruitful  friendship. 
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Zorn.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  his  Wife 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  12%  x8%  inches 
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ANDERS  ZORN— PAINTER-ETCHER 


By  J.  NILSEN  LAUBVIK 


BROADLY  speaking  there  are  but  two  kinds  of 
artists— innovators  and  imitators.  The  first 
may  be  known  by  the  opposition  they  arouse 
in  the  sacred  sanctums  of  mediocrity  and  by  their 
final  but  reluctant  acceptance  by  the  self-appointed 
custodians  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  whose  business  it  is  to 
exclude  genius  until  Time  shall  have  tempered  all  its 
buoyant,  youthful  enthusiasms,  which  are  the  very 
signs  and  tokens  of  those  starry  creatures  whom  the 
gods  have  blessed.  Youth  and  all  its  amazing  prodi¬ 
gality  are  of  the  very  essence  of  genius,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  exuberant  overflowing  of  the  spirit  that 
the  works  of  Anders  Zorn  make  their  vital  appeal. 

He  celebrates  with  fervent,  dramatic  strokes  the 
pageant  of  the  visible  world,  and  all  that  his  alert 
eyes  can  see  his  nimble  fingers  depict  with  an  unfail¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
passing  procession  of  contemporary  life.  There  is 
in  his  work  something  of  childlike  spontaneity,— a 
healthy,  natural  enjoyment  in  the  mere  practice  of  his 
art  that  is  infectious.  He  lias  the  same  impartial  love 
for  nature  as  it  is  as  had  Velasquez  and  Frans  Hals, 
and  the  same  incomparable  interdependence  of  head 
and  hand.  His  art  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
purely  objective,  dedicated  to  a  specific  transcription 
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of  the  outward  semblance  of  things.  These  bright, 
vivacious  plates  are  not  evolved  by  any  painful  pro¬ 
cess  of  mental  cogitation,  nor  are  they  the  result  of 
imaginative  vagaries. 

Zorn  is  concerned  but  little  with  abstract  form  or 
involved  compositions.  But  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
evading  difficulties  through  any  fear  of  failure,  as  he 
has  so  convincingly  demonstrated  in  his  vivid,  sun- 
flecked  Interior  of  a  Parisian  Omnibus  with  its 
sharply  characterized  passengers,  and  in  his  dramati¬ 
cally  effective  Waltz  with  its  assemblage  of  swaying 
figures  moving  rhythmically  through  the  spacious 
ball-room,  both  marvels  of  discerning  observation 
recorded  with  an  almost  clairvoyant  magic  of  line 
that  evoke  the  kaleidoscopic  shimmer  and  brilliancy 
of  the  scenes  depicted.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
these  complex  subjects  are  surmounted  with  the  same 
nonchalant  ease  and  certainty  that  distinguish  his 
long  series  of  individual  portraits  and  figure  pieces. 
That  the  latter  predominate  in  the  hierarchy  of  his 
etched  work  is  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than  of 
chance  and  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
possibilities  of  this  medium.  No  one,  not  even  Whis¬ 
tler,  has  realized  more  clearly  than  he  that  etching  at 
its  best  is  essentially  an  impressionistic  art,  to  be 
practised  only  in  the  happiest  moods,  and  his  finest 
plates  are  marvels  of  swift,  stenographic  notations 
that  have  been  scratched  upon  the  copper  direct  from 
nature  in  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm. 

He  calls  etching  his  diversion,  which  accounts  for 
the  uniformly  high  quality  of  this  side  of  his  art. 
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Zorn.  The  Waltz 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  13  x  9  inches 
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Zorn.  Henry  G.  Marquand 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  x  7%  inches 
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Zorn. 
Size  of  the 


Oscar  II,  King  of  Sweden 
original  etching,  9%  X  7  inches 
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Zorn.  Queen  Sophia  of  Sweden 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X  7  inches 
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Done  for  the  sheer  love  of  it,  as  other  men  would  ride 
horseback  or  play  golf,  these  plates  are  the  product  of 
a  joyousness  that  is  the  mother  of  all  great  art.  It  is 
typical  of  him  that  he  should  have  taken  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  exacting  though  elusive  art  merely  as  an 
amusement,  as  he  himself  says,  “with  which  to  while 
away  odd  hours,  instead  of  sitting  at  home  or  going 
about  for  entertainment.  ’ ?  This  is  characteristic  of 
his  whole  life  and  harks  back  to  the  genesis  of  his 
artistic  career  when,  as  a  mere  lad,  he  carved  in 
birch-wood  with  his  clasp-knife  images  of  the  flocks 
he  tended  in  the  Dalecarlian  forests.  Even  in  those 
early  days  this  son  of  humble  peasant  folk  revealed  a 
power  of  lifelike  characterization  that  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  these  shrewd,  clear-eyed  peasantry 
whose  sole  criterion  in  matters  of  art  was  whether  or 
not  the  counterfeit  presentment  looked  like  the  orig¬ 
inal.  And  in  these  small  carved  images  of  cows  and 
sheep  they  found  a  striking  resemblance  to  their 
models  that  aroused  their  keenest  admiration.  His 
first  patron  was  one  of  these  peasant  folk,  a  shepherd 
friend  of  his,  who  bought  from  him  a  carved  statuette 
of  an  enraged  cow  for  which  Zorn  received  in  pay¬ 
ment  a  sou  and  a  little  white  loaf.  To  make  his  sculp¬ 
ture  more  lifelike  he  used  to  imitate  antique  statuary 
by  tinting  his  work.  His  palette  was  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  in  which  he  mixed  a  composite  of  bilberry  juice 
and  certain  coloring  substances  obtained  from  little 
forest  flowers. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  sturdy  naturalism  that 
no  subsequent  academic  training  lias  been  able  to 
nullify.  Even  in  these  first  tentative  attempts  at  per- 
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sonal  expression  he  revealed  the  essential  qualities  of 
his  genius,— his  very  powerful  color  sense  and  his 
acute  observation  of  natural  phenomena.  His  work 
betrays  an  almost  savage  delight  in  the  truth  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  if  to  be  truthful  is  to  be  cruel,  then  Zorn 
is  often  cruel.  He  employs  no  gentle  gloss,  and, 
whether  it  be  friend  or  casual  sitter,  each  is  treated 
with  unblushing  frankness.  A  full-blooded  art,  some¬ 
what  primitive  and  exulting  in  its  crude  strength,  it 
gives  one  a  pulsating  sense  of  reality.  His  work  has 
the  natural  daring  of  one  who  is  on  familiar  terms 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Conveying  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  brilliant,  almost  reckless  improvisation,  it  is 
none  the  less  the  result  of  astute  and  penetrating  ob¬ 
servation  that  has  in  each  case  recorded  the  face  of 
actuality  as  well  as  its  deeper  and  abiding  spirit. 

Strongly  opposed  to  all  the  conventionalities  of  the 
studio,  he  abhors  posing  as  much  as  he  dislikes  mono¬ 
gamy,  preferring  to  study  his  subjects  under  natural 
conditions  when  they  are  off  their  guard  and  then  to 
transcribe  his  impressions  very  largely  from  memory, 
after  the  essential  lines  have  been  noted.  Thus  have 
come  into  being  some  of  his  most  memorable  plates, 
such  as  the  Henan,  and  the  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  each  executed  in  a  few  hours  of  concentrated 
effort.  The  very  swiftness  with  which  these  impres¬ 
sions  have  been  recorded  has  no  doubt  contributed 
much  toward  giving  them  that  convincing  finality 
which,  paradoxically  enough,  are  theirs  in  a  preemi¬ 
nent  degree  no  matter  how  casual  may  appear  the 
means  by  which  this  effect  has  been  achieved.  That  is 
the  impression  left  upon  one  by  his  illuminating  por¬ 
trait  of  the  pontifical-looking  Renan,  for  example. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X  13  V2  inches 


Zorn.  Madame  Simon 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9x614  inches 
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Zorn.  Miss  Emma  Rassmussen 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X  5%  inches 
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Zorn.  At  the  Piano:  Miss  Anna  Burnett 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  x5%  inches 
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Here  is  set  down  for  all  time  in  a  few  unerring  lines 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  man — the  casuist  and  the 
voluptuary  of  thought,  the  Balzacian  bulk  of  him 
physically  and  the  bigness  of  him  mentally.  The 
massive  and  apparently  grotesque  exterior  of  this 
speculative  dreamer,  immersed  in  his  own  meditations, 
conveys  something  of  the  same  sense  of  aloofness  with 
which  Rodin  has  invested  his  statue  of  Balzac.  They 
both  appear  to  be  dreaming  of  life  and  its  mysteries 
until  the  immense  torso  seems  but  an  Olympian 
pedestal  supporting  the  domelike  head.  It  is  more 
than  a  pocket-edition  biography,  this  portrait.  Exe¬ 
cuted  in  one  sitting  in  Renan’s  study  in  April  of 
1892,  nine  years  after  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  etching,  this  plate  may  be  said  to  epitomize  the 
whole  art  of  Zorn, — his  vigorous  truthfulness,  his 
synthetic  treatment  of  salient  points  of  character,  and 
his  love  of  dramatic  contrasts  of  sharply  juxtaposed 
masses  of  black  and  white.  Moreover,  it  furnishes  a 
striking  exposition  of  the  purely  technical  side  of  his 
art  in  which  he  has  created  for  himself  a  highly 
original  and  personal  method.  No  one  has  eschewed 
more  rigorously  than  he  the  “ happy  accidents”  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  convenient  cloak  by  masquerading  incom¬ 
petents,  foisting  their  meaningless  scrawls  on  a 
bewildered  public,  to  whom  etching  has  become 
synonymous  with  a  pretty  dilletantism  that  is  within 
the  easy  reach  of  every  aspiring  fledgling  of  art. 
These  parallel,  slanting  strokes  that  seem  to  cut  and 
divide  the  form  into  unrelated  sections  are  really  the 
expression  of  an  accurate  and  well-defined  intention 
that  manifests  itself  in  the  extraordinary  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  the  figure  and  its  adroitly  suggested  acces- 
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sories.  It  is  like  a  fleeting  glimpse  in  a  mirror  in 
which  the  impalpable  spirit  of  reality  is  reflected, 
evoking  by  some  mysterious  incantation  the  most 
fugitive  nuances  of  expression  and  gesture  with  the 
slightest  inflection  of  his  modeling. 

It  is  the  extreme  refinement  and  subtility  in  this 
seeming  brutality  that  give  to  these  plates  their 
unique  value  and  interest.  Seldom  has  a  man  sug¬ 
gested  his  predecessors  less  than  does  Zorn  in  these 
epigrammatic  etchings.  They  are  according  to  no 
established  formula.  If  he  has  looked  upon  Rem¬ 
brandt,  as  what  practitioner  of  aqua  fortis  has  not, 
there  is  but  slight  evidence  of  it  in  these  straightfor¬ 
ward  vibrant  plates.  To  be  sure,  he  has  the  same  love 
of  bold  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  as  had  the  master 
of  Amsterdam,  without  the  romantic  glamour  of  the 
dreamy  Dutchman.  This  modern  Swede  is  more  di¬ 
rect,  more  incisive,  his  line  has  something  of  the 
penetrating  and  biting  analysis  of  a  page  from  Strind¬ 
berg,  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
haunting  portrait  of  the  besotted  poet  Paul  Verlaine, 
there  is  discernible  a  sort  of  ironic  humor  that  throws 
a  revealing  light  upon  his  sitter.  With  what  discern¬ 
ing  and  subtle  insight  he  has  portrayed  that  gentle 
flavor  of  intellectual  skepticism  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Anatole  France ;  while  the  head  of 
Rodin,  laughing  in  his  foaming  beard,  is  highly  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  immense  creative  energy  of  the  author 
of  Le  Penseur.  In  every  instance  he  has  successfully 
summarized  the  essential  and  abiding  characteristics 
of  his  sitter,  no  less  effectually  accomplished  in  the 
twenty-minute  impromptu  of  Marcelin  Bertlielot  than 
in  the  more  deliberately  studied  portrait  of  Mar- 
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Zorn.  Auguste  Rodin 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X6%  inches 
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Zorn.  Sunday  Morning  in  Dalecarlia 


Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  X  7%  inches 
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Zorn.  Anna:  a  Mora  Girl 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  614  x4%  inches 
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Zorn.  Night  Effect:  Paris 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  11%  x7%  inches 
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quand,  or  the  very  succinctly  realized  version  of 
August  Strindberg,  the  Swedish  author.  These  por¬ 
traits  of  contemporary  men  and  women  are  fasci¬ 
nating  records  of  repeated  excursions  into  the  realm 
of  character,  which  holds  for  Zorn  the  strongest  ap¬ 
peal,  as  it  lias  ever  for  all  men  of  the  North,  whose 
supreme  happiness  is  the  realization  of  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  individualism. 

While  Zorn  to-day  occupies  a  position  of  unchal¬ 
lenged  supremacy  in  the  difficult  and  exacting  field  of 
portraiture— his  portrait  etchings  would  alone  make 
a  notable  Pantheon  of  contemporary  worthies— it  is 
in  his  frank,  unabashed  nudes  and  in  his  delineations 
of  Swedish  peasant  types  that  we  find  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  expression  of  his  peculiar  genius.  Nowhere  has 
his  faculty  of  instantaneous  perception,  his  ability  to 
grasp  at  a  glance  and  in  its  entirety  either  an  isolated 
individual  or  a  group  of  figures,  been  employed  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  these  brilliant,  dazzling 
nudes  and  in  these  veracious  records  of  his  beloved 
Dalecarlian  peasants.  With  a  few  swift,  sure  strokes 
he  gives  us  the  soft  contour,  the  undulating  curves  of 
the  fresh,  firm  flesh,  of  these  strong-limbed  Junos,  as 
well  as  the  wrinkled,  time-worn  visages  of  the  aged 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

His  interest  in  this  type  is  not  episodic,  it  is  per¬ 
sistent.  They  were  his  first  subjects  as  well  as  his 
first  patrons,  and  throughout  his  career  it  is  to  them 
that  he  has  turned  for  rest  and  refreshment  from  the 
social  banalities  of  the  mundane  life  in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  where  he  is  in  constant  demand 
as  a  painter  of  exclusive  society.  At  heart  he  remains 
a  peasant,  retaining  a  strong  love  for  the  scenes  of  his 
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boyhood  with  all  their  simple  associations.  Here  he 
is  at  home,  and  here  he  has  given  untrammeled  expres¬ 
sion  to  that  paganism  which  is  the  dominant  trait  of 
his  character.  He  delights  in  portraying  these  sturdy, 
flaxen-haired  peasants  in  all  the  unconscious  abandon 
of  their  naive  natures,  and  the  series  of  plates  cele¬ 
brating  the  intimate  life  of  these  people  are  the  most 
authentic  expressions  of  his  art  because  the  most 
closely  related  to  the  mainsprings  of  his  personality. 

His  love  of  the  unstudied,  unposed  naturalness  of 
life  has  found  its  culminating  expression  in  these 
nudes  of  women  and  children  as  seen  in  the  open  air 
in  the  free  solitude  of  the  shores  of  Dalecarlia.  Zorn 
regards  nature  with  the  eagerness  of  the  primitive, 
and  these  ruddy  women  are  virile  protests  against  the 
anemic,  hyper^esthetic  refinements  of  the  school-room 
conventions.  Stripped  of  all  regard  for  the  accepted 
ideals  of  feminine  beauty  these  women  of  Zorn  repel 
or  appeal  by  the  unfeigned  candor  of  every  look  and 
gesture.  These  big,  blonde  women,  whose  naked  bodies 
move  with  unrestrained  freedom  through  the  tonic, 
balsam  air  are  imbued  with  a  superb,  healthy  animal¬ 
ism  such  as  has  never  been  depicted  in  the  whole 
history  of  art.  They  spring  from  a  strong  artistic  im¬ 
pulse  that  has  its  roots  in  the  subsoil  of  nature.  To 
see  these  frankly  realistic  versions  of  unsophisticated, 
throbbing  femininity  is  to  feel  that  the  nude  has  never 
before  been  adequately  portrayed— all  other  nudes 
seem  mere  means  toward  some  elaborately  precon¬ 
ceived  end  while  those  of  Zorn  are  gloriously  self-suf¬ 
ficing,  an  end  in  themselves. 

An  ardent  sensuousness  marks  all  these  things,  but 
it  is  sane  and  wholesome,  with  no  trace  of  doubtful  sub- 
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Zorn.  A  New  Ballad 


Zorn.  Kesti 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  x4%  inches 
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Zorn.  Ida 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x6'/4  inches 
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Zorn.  Edo 

“Edo”  is  the  name  of  the  Swedish  island  where  Zorn 
etched  this  beautiful  plate 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7x4%  inches 
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meaning.  That  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  My  Model 
and  my  Boat ,  in  which  the  exuberant,  re-creating  force 
of  life  is  presented  in  all  its  tantalizing  seductiveness 
of  ample,  quivering  curves.  The  beauty  of  vigorous 
symmetry,  of  inherent  strength,  overcome  the  some¬ 
what  obvious  coarseness  of  the  type  of  woman  de¬ 
picted  here,  and  one  can  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  underlying  sincerity  as  well  as  the  consum¬ 
mate  mastery  revealed  in  every  stroke  of  these  plates. 
But  the  purely  physical  allure  of  his  nudes  is  by  no 
means  always  as  insistent  as  in  the  foregoing.  The 
elusive  and  half-reticent  feminine  charm  has  not 
escaped  him,  and  there  are  some  nudes  out  of  doors, 
in  the  lambent  light  of  dawn  and  twilight,  more  deli¬ 
cate,  more  subtly  suggestive,  than  anything  hitherto 
accomplished  in  etching. 

The  nudes  of  Rembrandt  would  look  singularly 
coarse  and  heavy  by  comparison  with  these  silvery, 
exquisitely  modeled  Brunhildas  of  Zorn,  who  disport 
themselves  on  the  sunlit  beach  or  emerge  from  the 
enveloping  shadow  of  some  protruding  cliff  with  a 
childlike  unconsciousness  and  a  pagan  naivete  that 
disarms  prudish  prejudices.  In  its  supple  grace  and 
vibrant  vitality  the  delicately  modulated  back  of  the 
bending  figure  of  The  Bather— Evening  is  a  pan¬ 
theistic  hymn  to  the  eternal  efflorescence  of  life.  She 
pauses  in  the  silvery  twilight,  before  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  mirror-like  lake  into  a  thousand  jewels 
of  refracted  light,  and  she  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
enshrouding  stillness  as  the  aged  rocks  on  which  she 
stands.  Whistler  never  did  anything  more  evanes¬ 
cent  than  the  landscape  of  this  plate,  which  is  printed 
in  a  key  as  light  and  airy  as  the  magically  executed 
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lines,  that  give  the  softness  of  the  figure’s  contours  as 
well  as  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  and  the  veiled 
serenity  of  distant  lake  and  woodland.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  affirmation  of  the  extremely  delicate  sensibilities 
possessed  by  this  most  vigorous  and  brilliant  of  con¬ 
temporary  etchers,  whose  art  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  significant  manifestations  of  the  re¬ 
awakened  aesthetic  impulse  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Zorn.  The  Bather,  Seated 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6x/±  x4%  inches 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Company  in  February,  April,  October  and 
December  of  each  year.  It  will  concern  itself  chiefly 
with  the  works  of  the  recognized  great  masters  of  en¬ 
graving  and  etching,  both  old  and  modern,  and  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  such  contemporary  etchings  as 
seem  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  collectors. 


The  publishers  invite  and  will  welcome  any  sugges¬ 
tions  for  future  numbers.  It  is  their  intention  to 
make  of  the  Quarterly  a  magazine  of  permanent 
value  to  the  constantly  growing  number  of  print- 
collectors  in  America,  and  they  therefore  ask  for  it 
the  support  of  its  many  friends. 

All  print-collectors  who  may  receive  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  are  requested  to  preserve  them,  since  no 
issue  will  be  reprinted,  and  the  publishers  cannot 
promise  to  supply  any  back  numbers. 

The  price  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  is 
one  dollar  a  year. 
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GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  RARITIES 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(Rooms  1130  and  1131) 


ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 


LORD  BYRON 
CHARLES  LAMB 
THOS.  DE  QUINCEY 
H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 
H.  D.  THOREAU 


Unpublished  Poems  and  Letters 
Unpublished  Essay  on  George  Wither 
Unpublished  Essay  on  Oedipus 
Unpublished  Letters  to  Freiligrath 
Unpublished  Essays  Written  at  Harvard 


MSS.  OF  KEATS,  COLERIDGE,  DICKENS,  STEVENSON,  ETC, 


ASSOCIATION  BOOKS 

LORD  TENNYSON  Presentation  “Poems”  (2  Vols.)  to  Freiligrath 
WM.  WORDSWORTH  Presentation  “Poems”  (4  Vols.)  to  his  Daughter 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE  Autograph  copy  of  Irving’s  “Salmagundi” 
WALT  WHITMAN  .  Autograph  copy  of  “Leaves  of  Grass” 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW  .  .  Autograph  copy  of  “Hiawatha” 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 


Departure  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
Christ  Taken  from  the  Cross 
.  Three  Studies  for  Paintings 
Thackeray  and  Daughter  at  the  Zoo 

DRAWINGS  BY 

RAPHAEL,  RIBERA,  GUIDO  RENI,  WATTEAU,  ETC. 


REMBRANDT 
VAN  DYCK 
J.  F.  MILLET 
THACKERAY 


18th  CENTURY  COLOR  ENGRAVINGS 

SOPHIA  WESTERN  .  .  By  J.  R.  Smith  after  Hoppner 

LOUISA  HAMMOND  By  Bartolozzi  after  Angelica  Kaufmann 

ALINDA  and  SOLILOQUY  ....  By  William  Ward 

AND  MANY  OTHER  FAMOUS  COLOR  ENGRAVINGS 


OTHER  UNUSUAL  ITEMS,  MODERATE  IN  PRICE,  SUITABLE 
FOR  WEDDING  AND  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 
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THE  GARDEN  OF 
RESURRECTION 

BY  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON 

Author  of 

THE  GREATEST  WISH  IN  THE  WORLD,  Etc. 

THISIS  AROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 
It  is  a  tale  that  tells  of  real  men  and  real  women 
living  the  real  life  of  today;  and  yet  it  shows 
how  these  men  and  women  found  joy  and 
happiness  in  life. 

It  is  a  tale  most  appealing  and  tenderly  touch¬ 
ing  to  all  who  believe  in  the  grace  of  love  ;  and 
the  reading  of  it  leaves  behind  the  perfume  of 
that  grace  in  the  mind  and  heart,  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  tale  with  true  charm — the  charm 
that  transports  and  delights  at  the  same  time. 

A  critic  has  said  of  this  novel :  “  No  tenderer 
story  can  be  found  in  the  English  language .” 

“The  Garden  of  Resurrection”  will  be  read 
and  re-read  not  only  for  the  exquisite  manner 
of  Mr.  Thurston’s  telling  of  the  tale,  but  for 
the  sake  of  companionship  with  the  gentle, 
brave  people  who  live  in  the  inspiring  beauty 
of  the  tale’s  atmosphere. 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY  A  $1.30  NET  AT  ALL 
PUBLISHER  BOOKSELLERS 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith¬ 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articles  of  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  every  direction,  records  all  official 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re¬ 
ports  the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

THE  QUARTERLY  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar;  single 
number,  thirty  cents.  600  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor 
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American  Art  News 

18  EAST  42 d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  tenth  year  of  successful  publi¬ 
cation,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collectors’  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Thosein  other  American 
cities  under  head  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  and  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author¬ 
itative  letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY — $2.00  A  YEAR  — 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  1  5  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

VOLUME  IX  1911-1912 


FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 


CONTENTS 

Mural  painting  in  the  united  states. 
Paintings,  prints,  art  objects  as  investments. 
Members  of  the  national  academy  of 

DESIGN  FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  IN  1826  TO  DATE. 

Paintings  sold  at  auction,  1910-1911,  with 

ARTIST,  SALE,  TITLE,  SIZE,  BUYER  AND  PRICE. 

Museum  and  society  officers  and  reports. 
Professional  art  schools,  with  terms. 
Obituaries  of  the  year,  many  portraits. 
Full  index  by  cities,  with  cross-references. 


A  COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  THE 
ART  FIELD  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
FIFTY-SEVEN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SAMPLE  PAGES  ON  REQUEST. 
CLOTH,  8 VO .  PRICE  $5.00 


AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL,  INC. 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  WEST  57111  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 


MY  new  and  revised  general 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  without  charge  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  choice 
editions  at  moderate  prices. 

<1  The  special  literary  selections, 
which  have  given  it  an  unique 
position  in  the  world  of  book¬ 
making  for  book-lovers,  are  still 
kept  up. 

<1  To-day  The  Mosher  Books  are 
the  only  genuine  hand-made  paper 
editions  at  popular  prices  published 
in  America. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

* 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

¥ 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are :  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $1.50  a  year 
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YEAR  BOOK 
OF  DECORATION 


THE  STUDIO 
YEAR  BOOK  1911 


THE  volume  for  1911  of  this  attractive  and 
popular  annual  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  best  cf  its  predecessors  as  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  finest  work 
being  produced  in  the  Decorative  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts. 

Numerous  examples  of  Domestic  Architec¬ 
ture  and  Decoration,  carefully  selected  from 
the  latest  and  best  achievements  of  Architects 
and  Designers  fill  its  pages,  and  as  a  guide 
to  the  artistic  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  home  the  volume  will  be  found  invalu¬ 
able.  The  following  subjects  are  fully  dealt 
with  :  Interior  and  Exterior  Domestic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Furniture,  Firegrates  and  Mantel¬ 
pieces,  Wall  and  CeilingDecoration,  Stained 
Glass,  Artificial  Lighting,  Textile  Fabrics, 
Embroidery,  Porcelain  and  Earthenware, 
Metal  Work,  Wood  Carving,  Leather  Work, 
etc. 

The  volume  contains  over  400  illustrations, 
many  in  color,  all  especially  and  beautifully 
reproduced  for  this  work.  Articles  dealing 
with  the  present  position  of  Decorative  and 
Applied  Art  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  contributed  by 
experts. 

LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT 

Quarto.  400  Illustrations.  Paper ,$2.50  net ;  post¬ 
age,  2j  cents.  Cloth,  $j.oo  net ;  postage,  jj  cents 


An  Ideal  C 


The  Intern* 

$5.0C 

‘  'Bp  all  odds  the  most  beautiful 

IT  is  the  leading  Art  mage 
deals  with  everything  froi 
decoration,  architecture  and 
the  best  work  of  craftsmen, 
workers  in  every  field.  E 
hundred  illustrations,  numer 
the  art  work  of  the  world 
color  plates,  gravures  and  m 
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onal  Studio 
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izine  printed.  ” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

published  at  any  price.  It 
inting  and  sculpture  to  house 
Escape  gardening;  including 
Drial  photographers  and  art- 
issue  contains  one  to  two 
plates  in  full  color,  covering 
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5  NOW  FOR  YOUR 
FORE  YOU  FORGET 

st  32d  St.,  New  York  City 
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SPECIAL  NUMBERS 


JUST  ISSUED 

PEASANT  ART 
IN  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 

Special  Autumn  Number  of  “  1  he  Studio,  ign 

THE  reception  accorded  to  the  Special 
Number  of  “The  Studio”  dealing  with 
the  Peasant  Art  of  Sweden,  Lapland  and 
Iceland  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  many. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  will  deal 
with  a  region  in  which  Peasant  Art  is  still  a 
vital  force,  although  here,  too,  the  products 
of  the  factory  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 
It  is  a  region  of  unique  interest  on  account 
of  the  diversity  of  races  inhabiting  it. 

THE  EDITION  IS 
STRICTLY  LIMITED 


Profusely  Illustrated  with  Color  and  Half-Tone 
Reproductions.  Quarto.  Cloth,  $j .oo  net ;  postage, 
jj  cents.  Paper,  $2  jO  net;  postage,  2J  cents 


Previously  Published — PEASANT  ART 
“  SWEDEN,  ICELAND  AND  LAI - 


IN 


I  O  VV  a  >  LJ  Lb  IN  ,  J  C-'  -1—/  l -J 

LAND.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents 
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Arts  &  Decoration 


<L  The  standard  magazine  for  all  Americans  interested 
in  Art,  Architecture  and  Decoration,  with  the  largest  paid- 
in-advance  subscription  list  of  any  art  magazine  in  the  world. 

«L  It  not  only  contains  the  most  recent  work  in  decora¬ 
tive  art,  and  reviews  of  current  exhibitions,  but  also 
illustrates  the  work  of  the  more  prominent  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects  in  complete  articles  written  by 
those  who  know  most  about  it. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  the  only  American 
art  magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly.  It  contains 
nearly  a  thousand  illustrations  each  year,  printed  on  the 
finest  paper  befitting  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals. 

A  MAGAZINE  EMINENTLY  WORTH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

ADAM  K.  BUDGE,  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  A  rts  & Decoration  one  year,  /or  which  I 
enclose  $2.00.  Begin  with  current  number.  Please  address 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving 

BY  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26  cents.  Auto¬ 
graph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies,  full  boards,  paper  labels,  $7.00  net. 

This  volume  brings  together  the  results  of  Mr. 
Keppel’s  life-long  study  of  engraving  and  etching. 
It  ranges  over  the  whole  field  from  Durer’s  work  to 
Pennell’s  and  offers  a  wealth  of  comment,  counsel, 
suggestion  and  instruction  such  as  no  other  book  on 
the  subject  contains.  The  illustration  is  no  less  rich 
and  varied,  consisting  of  examples  of  the  work  of 
nearly  every  great  engraver  and  etcher  from  Dfirer 
down,  showing  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication 
Second  and  Third  Editions  All  Sold.  Price  of  Fourth  Edition,  $3.50  Net 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE 
COMPOSITION 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN  (SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

8vo,  120  pages,  nearly  too  illustrations,  cloth,  full  gilt,  net  $3.00.  Postage 
25  cents. 

The  artist,  the  amateur,  the  photographer,  and  the  student  of 
art  will  find  this  volume  of  great  service  both  for  suggestion 
and  for  information.  The  illustration  is  exceptional  in  fulness 
and  interpretative  quality. 

COLOR  PRINTING 
AND  COLOR  PRINTERS 

BY  R.  M.  BURCH 

8vo,  281  pages,  23  colored  prints,  10  black  and  white  illustrations,  net  $3.00. 

Covers  the  history  of  the  art  of  color  printing.  Invaluable  to 
the  collector  or  amateur. 

Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue  sent  free  on  request 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 
33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  de¬ 
scribed  below,  inclosed  in  a  special  slide  case.  Any  series 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  stamps.  These  booklets  measure  5^  x3l/2  inches. 
They  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Separate 
booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 


CONCERNING  THE  ETCH¬ 
INGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER 
By  Joseph  Pennell 
JEAN-FR AN'gOIS  MILLET, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rens¬ 
selaer 


SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher, 
Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS 

By  David  Keppel 


SECOND  SERIES 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER  THE  LATE  F^LIX  BUHOT, 


By  Martin  Hardie 
ONE  DAY  WITH  WHIS¬ 
TLER  Bv  Frederick  Keppel 


Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  LfioNCE  B£n£dite 
CHARLES  MERYON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW 
YORK  ‘  ‘  SKYSCRAPERS  ” 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

THIRD  SERIES 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRA-  MR.  PENNELL'S  ETCHINGS 
NESI  By  Russell  Sturgis  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  DAUBIGNY 

By  Atherton  Curtis  By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY 
MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL&CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 


The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated, 
priced  list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which 
Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  can  supply  at  the  present 
time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  x  6%  inches,  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  and  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York. 
The  complete  series  of  fourteen  Bulletins  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in 
gray  boards,  paper  label,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Separate 
Bulletins  can  be  had  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 


*  ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
*OTTO  H.  BACHER 
*FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 

54  pages,  18  illustrations 

FELIX  BUHOT 

28  pages,  9  illustrations 

*J.-B.  C.  COROT 
*C.  F.  DAUBIGNY 
*C.  S.  VAN’S  GRAVESANDE 
52  pages,  15  illustrations 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 
58  pages,  24  illustrations 

^CHARLES JACQUE 

*  JULES  JACQUEMART 
*J.  B.  JONGKIND 

40  pages,  8  illustrations 

MAXIME  LALANNE 

50  pages,  19  illustrations 


*ALPHONSE  LEGROS 
48  pages,  14  illustrations 

CHARLES  MERYON 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 

J.-F.  MILLET 

40  pages,  14  illustrations 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

54  pages,  33  illustrations 

*SAMUEL  PALMER 
*GEORGE  SENSENEY 
*J.  J.  TISSOT 

36  pages,  6  illustrations 

*EYERT  VAN  MUYDEN 
28  pages,  6  illustrations 

J.  A.  McN.  WHISTLER 
52  pages,  24  illustrations 

*ANDERS  L.  ZORN 

36  pages,  1 1  illustrations 


Note  —  Bulletins  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  now  out  of 
print,  will  not  be  re-issued,  and  can  be  supplied  in  the  Complete 
Series  only,  of  which  but  25  sets  remain  unsold. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKSon  ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

N.  B.— Any  of  those  books  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS,  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

‘‘Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  publish  a  valuable  and 
instructive  Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  with  really  capital  pictures,  and 
will  be  most  valuable  for  reference.”  —  Arthur  Hoeber, 
The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser ,  March  29,  1908. 
New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

165  pages,  9  *4  x  6*4, 

84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“  The  firm  has  just  issued  a  handsomely  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  prints  in.  their  stock,  and  there  is  with 
the  name  of  each  artist  a  biography.  The  book  is 
uniform  with  that  recently  issited  of  the  men  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the 
amateur  generally. ” — The  Globe ,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

122  pages,  9j4  x6^ 

65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a  New  York 
magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the 
publisher,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before 
his  death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in 
complete  form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
call  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to 
the  study  of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver’s 
art,  the  collection  and  possession  of  which  afforded 
himself  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

5th  edition,  31  pages,  11  %  x  8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKSon  ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

N.  B.— Any  of  these  books  wilbbe  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  ETCHERS 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Century  Magazine , 
with  the  16  original  illustrations. 

To  this  is  added  Frederick  Keppel’s  article  on  the 
life  and  etched  work  of  Charles  Meryon. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer’s  pamphlet  is  specially  recom¬ 
mended  as  giving  a  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  art  of 
etching. 

31  pages,  1124  x  724,  16  illustrations,  20  cents 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ENGRAVING 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Harper7 s  Magazine. 

“To  those  who  wish  to  gather,  in  a  few  minutes’  read¬ 
ing,  a  fair,  clear,  and  not  inadequate  conception  of  the 
Art  of  Engraving  and  its  Great  Masters,  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Keppel’s  article  on  the  subject  will  prove 
very  satisfactory.  Although  the  spirit  of  condensation 
rules  in  every  line,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  pith 
and  essence  of  the  theme  are  omitted.  The  paper  is 
remarkably  clear  and  compendious,  and  is  admirably 
written.” — Stephen  English. 

“Combines  rare  artistic  excellence  with  a  high  degree 
of  literary  merit.” — New  York  Tribune. 

4th  edition,  16  pages,  11x8,  13  illustrations,  15  cents 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN  By  Atherton  Curtis 

With  a  portrait  of  the  artist  and  ten  headpieces  etched 
expressly  for  the  catalogue  and  one  unpublished  plate 
( Lion  and  Lioness).  The  edition  is  limited  to  230  num¬ 
bered  copies  and  is  printed  by  The  Be  Vinne  Press. 

Size  10  x  7  inches,  158  pages,  cloth,  paper  label,  $10 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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